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JUDGE BUEL. 

The wide spread feeling of sympathy and regret, ex. 
perienced by the public at the uncxpected death of Judge 
Bue, whose decease at Danbury, in Connecticut, has 
been already noticed inthis paper, is fully shown by the 
numerous respectful notices which have appeared in 
many of the journals of the day. In somewhat delay- 
ing the remarks which the loss of our respected friend 
and cotemporary seemed to render proper, we have been 
influenced by the hope of making our notice more full 
and complete than a more hasty one could have been. 
We shall, however, be able only to give a general out. 
line of his course, a sketch which will, we hope, be 
hereafter filled up for the benefit of that public he so 
long and efficiently labored to serve. 


Like Franklin, Judge Buel commenced his career in 
a printing office, and perhaps a still farther similarity 
may be traced in the eminently practical turn of his 
u.ind, which, allowing but little to mere theory, conce-. 
ded all to practical utility. He first, we believe, edited 
and published a Republican paper at Poughkeepsie in 
Dutchess county ; which was followed by another issu- 
ed at Kingston in Ulster. From Kingston he removed 
to Albany, where for a number of years he edited and 
published the State paper, (the Albany Argus,) with 
ability and success. Judge Bucl was a Democratic Re. 
publican of the Jefferson school, a plain and forcible 
writer, and one that treated his opponents with courtesy 
and amenity. In his office of state printer, he succeed. 
ed in saving a handsome property, which he invested in 
a farm, and to which he retired when he disposed of his 
interest in the Argus. Judge Buel had not taken an ac. 
tive part in politics for some years, though he was select- 
ed as the opposition candidate to Gov. Marcy in 1836. 

It is as a skillful and practical farmer; an efficient 
and undeviating advocate of Agriculture, of its legisla. 
tive uid and protection, and its advancement in all its 
forms; and as Editor of the ‘ Cultivator,’ however, that 
Judge Buel will be longest and most favorably known. 
When he disposed of the Argus establishment, he pur. 
chased, much to the surprise of his friends, a tract on 
the sand plains some two or three miles from Albany, 
to the improvement of which his first attention and 
efforts were devoted. This soil was so light, so broken 
up by clay swamps, and so uneven, that it was consi. 
dered worthless for the purposes of agriculture, and 
abandoncd to the scanty growth of pitch pines that oc. 
cupied the surface. Asa theorist, Judge Buel thought 
differently, and the result proved that his reasonings 
were well founded. He was aware tliat the sand hills 
furnished the means of correcting the clay, and that in 
the latter a remedy for the l'ghtness and porosity of the 
former existed. ‘The swamps have been drained, the 
sand hills leveled, and the whole converted into one of 
the most fertile and valuable spots in the state. Toa 
skillful rotation of crops Judge Buel owed much of his 
success ; root crops, clover and plaster, corn, and other 
Grains alternating, and all directed with skill as @ source 





of present profit and a permanent amelioration of thi 
| soul, 

Judge Bucl was Secretary to the Board of Agricul. 
| ture at its firet establishment, and a most active promo. 
ter of the great objects it had in view. It was princi. 
pally under his direction and supervision that tho ex- 
cellent papers published in the volumes issued by that 
board were called forth, and those contributed by him. 
self are not among the leas! valuable in that collection. 
As President of the present State Agricultural Societ ys 
his labors have been unceasing to perfect its more com. 
plete organization and efficiency ; and to him and some 
of his worthy associates we owe much that has been 
done to awaken the attention of the public to agricul. 
ture, and particularly to lay the foundation of an agri. 
cultural school that should be an honor to the state, 
and the class it was especially intended to benefit. If 


agriculture that its friends could have wished, the fail. 
ure cannot be attributed to a want of exertion on the 
part of Judge Buel. From the first, ho has been the 
firm and unwavering friend of legislative encourage. 
ment, and appropriations to the aid of agriculture ; to 
the formation of state and county agricultural socie. 
ties; and its advancement by every means within the 
power of the state. For six years past, ho has been 
the conductor of the ‘ Cultivator,’ a paper devoted most 
ardently and efficiently to the cause of agriculture, and 
which in ability and utility, has had few equals among 
agricultural papors in any part of the world. It is here, 
that his loss to the public will be most severely felt. 


Judge Buel was a book farmer, in the strictest sense 
of theterm, His knowledge of the business, of its de. 
tails and management, had been acquired from books 
‘and from observation. He was a farmer con 4 more; 
' because he loved the pursuit, and held it to be the honor. 

able basis of all others. ‘The knowledge he had acquired 

from books and from reflection, he carried into practice 
| on his farm, with a skill and success that should silence 
forever the unworthy clamor against the application of 
| science to the advancement of agriculture. He felt his 
| obligations to books, and was never backward in urging 
| upon all, upon whom bis influence could be brought 
— the advantage and necessity of a thorough ac. 
| quaintance with those general principles of agriculture 
| which science and practice have united to develop, and 
{which have been embodied in works devoted to that 
cause. In no way was his familiarity with those prin. 
ciples, and his ability in enforcing and explaining them 
more conspicuous than in the addresscs before various 
agricultural societics, both in this state and out of it, 
| to the delivery of which for many years he had been 
frequently called by those who wished to avail them. 
selves of his ability, knowledge and influence; calls 
which were rarely declincd, except from the most urgent 
necessity. It was inthe performance of a duty of this 
kind that he was arrested by death while among stran- 
gers and far from home. 

Few men have passed as public a lift as Judge Buel, 
leaving as stainless and irreproachable a character.— 
Mild in disposition, agreeable in his manners, with a 
deep sense of moral and religious obligation, it is not 
strange that he had many friends, and those too among 
those whose friendship is most valuable. A patriot in 
the noblest sense of the term, he loved and served his 
country for his country’s sake, above those blighting 
partizan influences which so often serve to check, ar- 
rest or chill, the beat aspirations of the heart. It was 











all has not been accomplished for the great interests of 


a —— 
Essex Agricultural Show. 

The show of this spirited Agricultural Society went 
off in fine style at Georgetown, near Boston, on the 
26th ult. The performances consisted of a plowing 
match with four teams of one voke of oxen each, twe 
teams of a pair of horses each, and cight teams of two 
| yoke of oxen coach; a drawing match to test the strength 
_ of such teams as chose to contend for the prize ; a show 
of cattle, swine and agricultural implements; and an 
exhibition of dairy produce, vegetables, and manufac. 
tured articles. 








—— 





The show of cattle was very good, particularly of 
working cattle and cows. Among the latter was one 
, animal, from the milk of which fourteen pounds of but. 
ter per week, had been made for a considerable length 
of time. Of the swine exhibited, the Berkshires bore 
away the palm degidedly, and Mr. Colman remerka, 
“that the Berkshire, of all others, must be considered 
the poor man’s, or the small farmei’s hog, as coming 
carliest to maturity, and giving the greatest amount of 
pork for the expense incurred. 


ere 


Of the dairy produce—the cheese was fine in appear. 
ance; but the butter was pronounced inferior, not exhi- 
biting neatness and care in the manufacture. On this 
point most of our America dairics are miserably defi- 
cient ; and in no Country can worse specimens of butter 
be found than in our cities ; we may also add, that bet 
ter specimens than are occasionally met with can no. 
where be purchased ; the subject for regret is, that these 
examples are not more extensively (as they easily might 
be) followed. Asa proof that there is no want of en. 
couragement for the production of a superior article, it 
is stated that within a few months, butter has been sold 
by the quantity in the Boston markets for thirty-three, 
thirty-seven, forty-four, fifty, and even sixty cents per 
| pound. Rutter of a superior quality will, where the 
j maker is known, always command the highest prices, 
and such as will ainmply repay any extra care and atten. 
tion in the manufacture. 

j Among the vegetables presented were Rohan pota. 
toes, squashes, &c. From ten pounds of the seed of 
the Rohan potatoe, Dr. Robinson of Newbury, produced 
fourteen and a half bushels, weighing sixty-tive pounds 
per bushel, or about 100 perecut. Mr. Balch exhibited 
five squashes from one seed obtained at the Cape de 
| Verd Islands, the joint weight of which was 275 Iba. 
| Fine specimens of the Dutton and other corns were ex. 
| hibited, and also some of the China tree corn in a state 
| of maturity! We are glad to hear that this corn, re. 
| specting which our table is loaded with complaints 
against the disseminator, Mr. Thorburn, has any where 
obtained a mature state, certainly none of the many 
pieces we have seen in this part of New-York, have 
~ promise of réfiching that point the present sea. 
son. We are compelled to dissent from the opinion 
| expressed by Mr. Colman, that this kind of corn will 
| * prove a valuable variety,’ as the frost fatal to corn did 
| not appear here until the 27th of September, and then 
| found it, as a whole, but little, if any, past the proper 
| roasting estate. 
+ The Rev. Allen Putnam of Danvers, a practical far. 
mer, delivered the address, in which he stated many im. 
| | portant agricultural facts from persunal knowledge, one 
of which was, that from the same dairy, the same num. 
ber of cows, and the same cows, fed in the same pas. 
ture, in the same way, and in the same season, three 
| different dairy women made in equal periods of time, 
| one 17, one 23, and one 27 Ibs. of butter per week. 























enough that the state or the nation were to be benefited 

to secure for any catee his cordial co-opcration and sup- 

port. It is pleasant to dwell on such a character as | 
Judge Buel’s, but we must close with the remark, that | 
by his death the state has lost one of its most honest | 
and honorable citizens, and agriculture one of its most | 
efficient, able and untiring advocates. Peace to his 
memory. 











| We have only room to add, that as the past with the 
Essex Soviety has been alike prosperous and useful, 
we trust the future with it will not be less honorable or 


| successful, 





| Larcest.—Mr. R. Johnson, of Middletown, raised a 
| squash in his garden, weighing one hundred a 
two nds! . This enormous vegetable was sold for 


five dollars. 
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DICTIONARY . 
oF 
TERMS USED IN AGRICULTURE, 


AND IN THE SCIENCES YOST INTIMATELY CONNECTED WITH 


ITs ADVANCEMENT. 
| ouunued from page 299.) 


Curturs. The process by which the soil is prepa. 
red, the seed sown, and the plant brought to maturity, 
is demoninated culture. ‘The preparation of the soil, 
and the sowing of the seeds, are usually called the pre- 
vious culture, that care and attention which follows the 
springing of the plant, is known as after culture. In 
this country no after culture is given to wheat, while in 
Europe it frequently receives the same careful after cul- 
ture of weeding ana hoeing, that is here given to corn 
and potatoes, It is probable flat an increased attention 
to the culture of wheat will become necessary here, as 
the natural fertility of the soil decreases, and the weeds 
that multiply under an improvident system of agricul. 
ture gain a more extensive and permanent foothold in 
our soils. ® 

Curcuiio. This is a numerous class of insects be- 
longing to the coleopterous class, (or bugs,) and in va- 
rious ways are a severe annoyance to farmers. They 
prey on grain, on plants, and on fruit, though it is on 
the first and the last that they most usually fall under 
our notice. The weevil, curculio graniarius, that at 
tifmes produces such frightful ravages in our storehouses, 
and which in some countries rendc¥s the preservation 
of grain for any time impossible, is perhaps one of the 
most injurious. This insect is of a pitchy red color, 
only about two lines in length, and when it obtains ac- 
cees to a granary, pierces the kernels with a borer in 
which an egg is deposited. ‘This is soon hatched, and 
becomes a small! white, soft worm, which preys on the 
inside of the kernel, and in time becomes a perfect in- 
sect, ready to propogate its species and perpetuate mis- 
chief, as long as grain can be fuund in which to deposit 
the egg. Degur, the celehyated entomologist, says that 

a few hundred weevils admitted to a granary, would, in 
the course of four or five months, destroy between one 
and two hundred millions of grains... But a single hole 
is made in a kernel, and but one egg deposited in each. 
Barley is a favorite grain with the curculio; and small 
heaps of this placed in granaries, and occasionally re. 
moved or subjected to boiling water, are used in some 
places as decoys for the insect, and ¢o prevent their set- 
tling on the wheat. Another kind of the curculio at- 
tacks fruit, particularly plums and cherries. A kind of 


- half moon incision is made in the young fruit by a for- 


ceps like instrument, and under the flap so lifted an egg 
is deposited, which speedily becomes a little worm and 
feeds on the juices and pulp of the fruit. A little at- 
tention to the trees about a weck or fortnight after the 
settling of the fruit, will usually suve much of it from 
their attacks. The curculio during the day lies con. 
cealed in the top of the tree, and a,gudden and violent 
jar will dislodge many of them. By spreading cloths 
on the ground under the trees, the falling cureulios are 
eaught, and may be destroyed. The fruit that contains 
the grub falls to the ground, the worm takes refuge in 
the earth, and in the spring emerges the perfect insect, 
ready to renew its operatious on the young fruit— 
Where swine can come to the trees, they will destroy 
the worm as it falls in the fruit, and thus render an 
essential service to the fruit grower. . The pea-bug is 
another specics of the curculio, and commits great de. 
vastations on this valuable plant. ‘he better way to 
prevent this insect, is to neycr sow seed under two years 
old; as in this case the perfect insect has emerged, and 
will not be at hand to commeuec operations on the young 
pea vine or pod. 

Currant. This is the fruit of a well known shrub, 
eometimes found wild, but generally cultivated in gar- 
dens. There are red, white and black varieties, and 
the utility of these fruits in domestic economy is well 
understood. The fruit of the black is much prized for 
ite medicinal qualities, while that of the red and white 
is preferred for wine, syrups and jelly. The white cur. 


|rant in its largest varicties, when fully ripe, is partially 


|| thod is to take shoots of onc or two years growth, and 
| before inserting them into the earth as cuttings, to care- 

















transparent, and is a beautiful and delicious fruit. With 
white sugar, it makes a colorless wine of fine flavor and 
keeping well. In cultivating the currant, the best me- 








fully cut out with a sharp knife all the buds below, and | 
for a few inches above the surface of the ground ; in this | 
way the bushes have a tree form, and the fruit will be || 
far better, than if grown in the close bushy shrubbery 
where it is usually cultivated. What are called Zante 
currants, and may be purchased at the shops, are not 
properly currants, but small kinds of grapes, dried for 
sale. 

Dairy. Establishments devoted to the preservation 
of milk, to the making of butter and cheese, are called 
dairies; and farms on which cows are kept for these 
purposes, are called dairy farms. If the milk furnish. 
ed is made into cheese, it is called a cheese dairy; if 
into butter, it is called a butier dairy, &c. Dairies for 
furnishing milk for use, are principally feund in the vi- 
cinity of large cities, and some very large ones are found 
near all cities of note in this or other countries. It is 
supposed that not less than 30,000 cows are kept for 
the supply of London with milk, and dairies of from 50 
to 300 cows may be found in the neighborhood of our 
principal cities. Such cows are kept in stables, and 
too frequently fed on materials that render the milk gi- 
ven of an inferior quality, if not positively injurious.— 
None but pure sweet pastures can furnish cows with a 
food, enabling them to supply the best milk, and it is 
certain there is not more difference between chalk and 
water, and the usual milk provided in cities, than there 
is between the last and that produced by those fed in the 
rich clover pastures of the country. The dairy busi- 
ness is a healthy and profitable one, not perhaps giving 
returns so great and quick as grain growing, but requi- 
ring less labor of an expensive kind, causing very little 
loss in thé wear and tear of implements, and improving 











instead of exhausting a farm, as grain growing is apt to 
do. As to the breed of cows the most suitable for the 
dairy, it would seem as if public opinion abroad, as well 
as in this country, is much divided on the subject.— 
Some prefer the Ayrshire, some the Hertford, some the || 
Devon, and others the Durham or Short Horns. The || 
truth is, there is no breed uniformly good for the dairy, 
and great milking qualities have never been fixed in any 
kind of cattle, as has size and propensity to fatten early, 
in that of the short horn. Good cows may be found in 
all the breeds and crosses, and many of our native cows 





have exhibited dairy qualities rarely rivalled, if equalled, 
by the best of the improved breeds. Mr. Colman’s Re- 
port on the Agriculture of Berkshire, Mass. will show 
this. The best dairies in all countries are made of se. 
lected cows, and the neater and better they are kept, the 
greater will be the profits of the dairy. In every thing 
connected with the management of such an establish. 
ment, from the feeding of the cows to the delivery of 
the milk, butter or cheese in market, the most scrupu- 
lous neatness and order should be observed, or the pro- 
ducts will be proportionably injured, and their value 
lessened, 


Daisy. ‘This plant, particularly the variety known 
as the chrysanthemum leucanthemum of the botanist, 
oxeye, or white weed of the farmer, is one of the great- 
est pests where it is permitted to get possession of the ; 
coil. It grows so thick as to preclude tae appearance 
of the grasses, or exterminate them if they already ex- 
ist. Thorough cultivation is the only remedy where 


























they are present, but the farmer will find if he destroys 
the.plant effectually on its first appearance, even if re. 
quiring considerable labor, that the time and exertion 
are well expended. ‘This plant is readily known by its 
white blossom, and by its unfortunate prevalence.— 
There is another plant called the yellow daisy by some, 
by others, butter cup, or crowfoot, very common in wet 
meadows ; but this plant is a species of Ranunculus not 











adaisy. It is, however, of no value, and if its growth 








and spread is not checked, it injures the other grasses 
materially. Some have supposed that the crowfoot 
when made into hay, if eaten to any extent by cattle 
or sheep, induced disease among them. 

Damrs. Carbonic gas being heavier than common 
air, has a tendency to accumulate in all low places, 
such as mines, pits, wells, cisterns, &c., and in situa. 
tions favorable to its formation, is sometimes found in 
such,quantitics as to be instantly fatal to animals. This 
air or gas is known by the name of damp or choke-damp. 
The Grotto del Cano at Naples, and the valley of the 
celebrated Upas tree of Java, are instances of the fatal 
effects of accumulated carbonic gas. Where this gas ex. 
ists in injurious quantitics, it extinguishes flame, hence 
we are fortunately provided with the means of ascer. 
taining its presence; and no one should venture a de. 
scent into any of the places named without first lower. 
ing a caadie or lamp. Carbonic gas is generated in 
large quantities in the vats of cider distilleries, where a 
small quantity of the liquor remains for any time ; or in 
brewers’ vats, in which the acetous fermentation is al- 
lowed. Numerous deaths occur yearly from the opera. 
tion of this gas, and farmers and others, who are par. 
ticularly exposed in clearing wells, should always take 
proper precautions. There is another kind of damp 
called the fire-damp. This is found in coal mines al. 
most exclusively, and is a mixture of carburetted hydro. 
gen and atmospheric air, constituting a very inflamma. 


ble body, and exploding with great violence when pla. 


ced in contact with the flame of acandle. One of the 
greatest triumphs of science was the discovery of the 
safety lamp of Sir H. Davy. Previous to the invention 
of this lamp, the most frightful accidents from explo. 
sion were of common occurrence in the coal mines of 
England, now they are unknown. 

Decomposition. ‘This is a term employed in chemis.. 
try to denote the resolution of a compound substance 
into its constituent parts. In agriculture it is princi 
pally used to signify the process by which animal and 
vegetable bodies pass into a state that renders them ser- 
viceable as food for plants. During life, the elements 
of organic bodies, whether animal or vegetable, are held 
together by vital affinities, under the influence of which 
they were at first united. Whien life ceases, these cle. 
ments become subject to other laws, those that govern 
inert matter. The original affinities that were suspend. 
ed during the vital organization again operate, other 
combinations are formed, and the organized structure 
passes to decay. ‘The rapidity and extent of decompo. 
sition are in a great measure depending on the circum. 
stances under which the process takes place. Substan. 
ces kept perfectly dry and at certain temperatures de- 
compose very slowly, or not at all. Moisture, unequal 
temperature, or the presence of certain agents, aid the 
process materially. It is by decomposition that all ma- 
nures are formed, and it is by regulating, aiding and 
combining the action of different substances, that the 
most valuable of composts and fertilizing powders are 
prepared, To preserve plants, timber and vegetables 
from premature decompvsition, has occasioned much 
research, and though in some cases successful, there are 
others in which all efforts to arrest the original laws of 
action have proved unavailing. 





FALLOWS. 

There is no process in agriculture more important to 
te farmer, or that contributes more to the durability 
and fertility of the soil, than fallowing, when skillfully 
performed; and probably there are few processes, the 
reasons for which are more imperfectly understood, or 
the principles that render the operation necessary, more 
completely overlooked, than in this case. With most 
farmers, it is sufficient to know, that by fallowing the 
ground 1s made fine, and thus fit for the reception of 
the seed, while the more important changes the soil un- 
dergoes by contact with the atmospheric agents, and 
which are indispensable to insure fertility, are unheeded. 

The mechanical part of the process of fallowing is 
very simple. Iu our country it usually commences 1 
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the forepart of summer, and consists of two or more || ¢ —— ee, 


corn or other vegetables should never be hoed in ve | ri » An 
plowings and harrowings, as time will admit, er the | dry weather. ‘The contrary is the fact, and the pt i ree Ry pik ey im: advisable, as greatly 
earth seem to require, until the seed is sown in autumn. || the earth is moved the better. | eieni tie ee S Pp ; Hpi presence ; but in any 
This mode, though ebviously defective, as not allowing Moving the carth and pulverizing it thoroughly, while \ ren ane annetied 
sufficient time for the action of the air and other agents, | it enables it to feel more fully the effects of air and | or dest 
is still better than simply plowing up the land and sow. | moisture, also gives it a higher temperature, and of 

iag the seed immediately upon it, as is practiced by || course renders it more cengenial to vegetation. Thus 
many. In Europe, with the best farmers, the process | 

commences in autumn, and the land thus rendered un. 


a thermometer inserted into the earth finely pulverized | 
a few hours before, to the depth of three inches, rose | should occur between the plow) ee eee 

even by the plow is left to the effects of frost, which || two or three degrees higher shai when placed in undis. || the number required to Ieiue i tetas sto tip 
most materially aids in pulverizing the soil, and render. |! turbed earth close by. This is accounted for by the || the seed, or the eradication of the wily on chee 
ing it fit to commence operations upon earlier in the || partial circulation of the warmed atmosphere through || it may be infested. Many of our fariners allow go lit 
spring than would otherwise be practicable. Late in || the loosened and friable soil. Plowing or moving | tle time to intervene between their ploughings, that the 
the season, or early in the spring, there is much land || earths, however, when they are wet has the effect of || changes produced on soils by the action of light, air 
that cannot be plowed with benefit, as it will knead, || destroying this permeability, by smoothing the ‘exposed moisture, &c. have time for their accomplishment, and 
or smooth over, which will shut out air, and obviate the | Superfices, and rendering them hard and solid when dry. || nothing is gained by the process but the simple pulveri- 
end in faliowing. Such soils must be drained, or only F 
plowed while dry. From five to six plowings, and as 
many harrowings or dressings by the scarifier, are usu- 


That pulverization increases the chemical powers of zation of the soil. This, it is true, on lands as fertile 
the soil is evident from the fact, that manure of any || as most of those in newly cultivated countries are, may 
kind will produce a more lasting effect on fallows, than 

ally considered proper, before the requisite fineness and 
wration of the soil is obtained. 
Soils naturally good and friable require but a com. 


when applied to lands not cultivated or moved. 
Mr. Bland says— 

“The best remedy, when in the process of fal!owing 
paratively little labor to bring them into a proper state |/ it is necessary to plow lands too wet, is to plow the fur. | 
for the sced, or restore their fertility when partially ex- os 4 den in edge gregh pageant Toa | 
hausted ly cropping; but those in which the original ag he left for the action of theta, sun, air, &c. to 
earths are less favorably blended, and are tough and |! operate upon.” 
stubborn, require a longer time for pulverization, and | 
the consequent atmospheric action on the particles. 

The particles of matter, or the earths, when at rest, 
gradually assume an equilibrium in their position and 
affinities, unfavorab'e to the action of fertilizing agents. 
This balance of affinities is broken up by the plow, the 
particles are separated and exposed to the action of wa. 
ter and air, fermentation is essentially promoted, and 
the earth rendered permeable to the tender roots of 
young plants. As a soil in its quiescent state has form. 
ed its chemical changes, and its particles may be con. 
sidered as filled with the substances of which their posi- 














moved as often as any 
make their appearance, as this is fuund to check 
roy them more surely than any other method of 
treatinent. i 

| To derive the full benefit which soils are intended to 
|| receive from the process of fallowiog, as long intervals 





| be sufficient; but experience proves that all lands are 
exhausted by cropping, and hence every reasonable pre. 
caution should be used, not only to arrest the progress 
of deterioration, but prevent its commencement. 

It has been found in England that on most of their 
long cultivated lands, in which clay forms a prominent 
ingredient of the soil, that iminediately below the earth 
usually moved by the plow, a hard strata of some two 
or three inches in thickness is found to exist, almost im. 
permeable to roots or to water, and has a pernicious 
effect on the cultivation of crops. This artificial hard. 
pan, or moorband-pan, as it is called, is attributed to the 
pressure of the plough on the earth below, and espe. 





It is the custom with many farmers when they plow 
their summer fallows, to have them harrowed down as 
smooth as may be, between the times of plowiug, ‘This | 
practice is wrong; asthe ground should be left in that 
manner that gives the largest surface to the air, The 
harrowing, therefore, after the first breaking up, should || cially to the pressing, smoothing effect of repeated plow- 
precede the plow, until by their combined operation the | ings, at times when the earth was in that state of wet- 
soil is made fine enough for the reception of the seed, | ness that disposed it to knead. The fact of the forma. 
There can be no doubt that the eration, and consequent ] tion of such a body, to break up which requires the ap. 
fertilization of soils, goes on more rapidly when the i plication of the deep subsoil plow, should prevent far. 


temperature is the highest, or during the summer \| mers from always plowing at the same depth, and effee- 
months, or when vegetation is most vigorous, as the | 














tion would admit the combination, it is evident that to 
give greater fertility, new particles must be exposed, 
and new chemical changes produced, until the whole 
mass is saturated. 

To show how the changing tlie position of the parti- 
cles of matter promotes fermentation, we have only 
to look at the manure ina heap or yard, part of which 
has been so pressed as to exclude air, and part has been 
inoved by the trampling of animals, or otherwise, so as 
to be exposed to the moisture and the air. It will be 
found that the fermentation in the last is much more 
advanced than in the first; and that the moving of the 
hard pressed, by admitting the formation of new chemi- 
cal changes, is much hastened in its decay. So with 


almost equal to two at another; yet plowing at other 


without injury. 

As decomposition gocs on more rapidly and bene. 
H ficially in most substances when covered, but exposed 
H to moisture and warmth, tlre is a decided advantage 
gained by fall plowing, in covering the weeds, stubbte, 
| &c. that may be on the surface, so that a longer period 


1 





the next crop, and their mechanical influence will be 
favorably exerted in keeping the land light, and pre. 


soils; when broken up and pulverized, this important '| venting that compactness in texture so upfavorable to | 


end, fermentation, is gained, which in those compact || drainage. On lands where injurious weeds are found, 


| chemical changes dependent on fermentation and com. | 
| bination are then the most active; and one plowing at | 
| that season, for beneficial purposes, may be considered | 


times, when the soil is fit for it, cannot be neglected | 


for their decomposition will be secured for the benefit of | 


tually banish shallow plowing from thorough fallowing. 
After the earths have been converted into soil by deep 
plowing, exposure to atmospheric agents, and combina. 
tion with vegetable matter to the depth of cighteen er 
twenty inches, the formation of such an obstacle to 
cultivation can searcely take place; and that such a 
depth can be obtained is evident from the experience of 
Marshallin England, and Powell in thiscountry. By gra- 
dually deepening fiis plowings, the latter converted his 
soils from shallow ones to fine friable carths, of the depths 
of sixtcen inches, and the execllence of his crops bear 
testimony tothe propriety of the method pursued by him. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| ‘The change produced on soils by their exposure to at. 
'| mosphcric agents in the process of fallowing is denoted 
! 8 © . 

| by their change of color; and the effects are an in- 

















| ercase of the power of absorption; a strengthening of 
| its affinities for vegetable and animal matter; a greater 


and unmoved is impossible, as the free action of the at. \ such as the thistle, Johnswort, daisy, &¢., the roots of || friability or lightness of the particles, 89 far as their ad. 
mospheric agents, moisture and air, are excluded. Both | which survive the winter, fall plowing to be followed || hesion is concerned ; a greater permeability to the roote 
air and water undergo decomposition when brouglit in ly a summer fallow has a good effect, as exposing to ll of the cultivated plants; and a general restoration of 


contact with newly turned soils, and act an important | destruction by freezing many of their roots, and thus 
part in the fertilization of the earth. | facilitating the cleaning of the soil. 

In all soils there is always more or less water and r In commencing the spring tillage, it is indispensable 
air, but in the unmoved soil they are in a state of com. |) that the earth, whether it was plowed in the fall, or is 
parative rest, they have parted with all the valuable || now moved for the first time, should be so dry as to res 
gases or salts they contain to the earths with which || main friable, and show no symptoms of kneading, and 
they have come in contact, and can of course contri. || if the fallow is to be manured, ,-erhaps no time is better 
bute no further to chemical changes; now if this soil | for that purpose than the spring. This is certainly the 
is disturbed, new surfaces are exposed to the water and case, where barnyard manure, containing, as unfortu- 
air as they are renewed, and a continuation of the bene- | nately most of it does, foul seeds in abundance, is to be 
ficial results is certain. ‘The chemical combination of || used, as by this early application, the seeds have time 
water with soils, is on much the same principle as wa. | to vegetate, and by the repeated plowings be destroyed 
ter with lime, though the adhesion or union is not so | before the seed of the grain crop is putin. If the land 
strong; still this union or affinity is increased by the | is clean, and the manure compost, or fully rotted, the 
frequent moving of the soil. This is proved by the fact, ! application of it may be delayed till the last plowing, so 
that portions of soil were taken from a cultivated and |; as to be turned under with the seed sown, merely cover. 


from an uncultivated field near by, and subjected to ex- | ing being all that is required of manure. The Canada — 


amination, and it was found that the fallow retained | thistle is the great enemy that the wheat grower in a 
moisture longer than the exhausted part, and when both |! large part of our country has to contend against, aud 
were equally dried, the fallow earth acquired moisture | this pest can be met no other way sueccesfully than by 
from the air much more rapidly than that from the un. |! thorough fallowing. Where the thistle, or other pernt- 
cultivated field. Tuis fact is interesting, as showing | cious weeds, tenacious of life, exist in lands fallowed, 
the absurdity of the docturine which mainta‘ns that going over them after cach plowing and picking or ga. 


‘| the fertilizing and productive propertics of the soil.— 
1 Tull, the restorer of good farming ia England, consi- 
|, dered puiverization alone, all that was neccssary to pre- 
| serve or restore fertility to a soi); but though he doubt. 
‘| less erred in excluding from his system the neecssity of 
\ returning to the earth mthe form of manures, the vege- 
‘| tation that has been taken from it in the form of crops ; 
still it must be admitted that the pulverization effected 
| by suminer of thorough fallowing is one of the most 
| efficient preparations the earth ean receive, to fit it for 
i the reeep'ion of seed, and the accomplishment of the 
| great end of good husbandry, the production of crops. 





Jence Bert was attended in his illness by hie only 
| daughter, “of whom he took an affecting and final 
| leave, ia the full possession of his mental faculties, a 
‘few moments before he calmly breathed his last.” He 
‘was on his way to New-Ilaven, and the address he wae 

to deliver was taken there and read before the Agricul. 
tural society. lis son had been with him, but left for 
_ Albany to accompany the family to Danbury. At his 
departure the sickness of his father was not considered 
dangerous, but sen after he left he was taken worse, 
His first attack wae cholic, which yielded to 1em dies 
bu’ bilious fever supervened whch was fatal—Po T 
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MANAGEMENT OF BEES. : 

Mr. Tucxer—Having been & reader of your paper 
about two ycars, I have not seen but one or two articles 
upon the management of bees. Feeling an interest in 
the subject, I will give you my views concerning the 
protection of the honey bee. Some few years since, 
bees were kept in abundance in this section, with good 
success; nothing appeared totrouble them. But of late 

years, it is almost impossible to keep bees, on account 
ef the millers getting possession of the hive, and thus 
destroying them. I have tried every new incthod I could 
devise, or hear from other places abroad, but all proved 
tono success. There are only here and there a swarm 
of bees kept, all have dwindled away, and honcy is be. 
coming very scarce in this region of country. A few 
years ago I was in the western states, and I found bees 
were kept in great plenty and with good success; owing 
no doubt to its being new. This country, no doubt, was 
as good when it was first scttled, as the western states 
are at the present time. The only mcthed for us to pur. 
sue in this country now, to raise bees, is to build smal! 
buildings, say about four by six, and let them stand three 
or four feet from the ground, and have it perfectly tight, 
save avery small place for the bees.te go out and in at 
their pleasure. In this way, in my candid opinion, we 
can keep bees as formerly. A building of this con. 
etruction will not cost more than ten or twelve doliars, 
and will last a great many years. There will be no 
trouble of the bees swarming and going off into the 
forest, (as is generally the case with bees kept in small 
hives,) and any time you wish for the sweets of life, 
you can go to your bee house and partake of such a 
quantity as you may desire, and not injure the bees in 
the least. I do not like the plan (that is so much car. 
ried into effect) of killing such industrious creatures as 
bees every time we want honey, when there can be 
other ways devised and not destroy them. Some have 
Proposed burying bees in the winter scason for their pro. 
tection, but I do not approve of the plan. I have seen 
it practiced too much, for my satisfaction, to believe 
any thing in it. Those who have heretofore made it a 
practice to bury bees in the winter, have come to the 
conclusion that it is not a very good plan, and have 
entirely abandoned it, and commenced erecting small 
buildings for their protection. I believe, the higher 
bees can be kept from the ground the better they will 
do, (especially in this country,) where the moths and mil. 
lers are 80 troublesome. What made me make this sup- 
position, was, when bees are found in the woods, they 
most generally are doing well, and have a great abun. 
dance of the sweets of life. We mpy devise all the 
means we possibly can, yet bees can never be kept to 
80 good success as in former times, We may, by a great 
deal of trouble and care, keep bees, by erecting the 
above described buildings, fitly prepared, and devote 
our leisure moments to their protection, that the miller 
nor moth shall not destroy their useful works, “ which 
no man can doet}i”— 


“ How busy the bee, that employs each shining hour, 
In gathering honey from every blossoming flower.” 


October 10, 1839. W.S.'T. 





The Mercer Potatoe. 

Mr. Tvckra—lt is interesting to farmers to read in 
your very useful paper, accounts of the produce of 
fields in different seeds and roots. I therefore wish to 
state the yield of one potatoe, (called the Mercer pota- 
toe.) I brought one potatoe from Philadelphia in my 
side pocket, 9th day of June, 1837—planted it, and 
from that one I dug this year one thousand bushels. I 
planted one potatoe this spring, and from that one I dug 
eight hundred and sixty-six potatoes. I have weighed 
a few of said potatoes, and their weight was as follows: 


2 Ibs. 4} oz., 2 Ibs. 30z., 2 lbs. 7 0z.; and they area fine | 


table potatoc. Yours respectfully, 
Asner HMoruisrrr. 


Cato Four Corners, Cayuga Co. N.Y, 

















Oxen vs. Horses. 

Mr. Tvcxer—I think your correspondent, over the 
signature “ Ox,” in the 9th No. of the current Vol. of 
the Monthly Farmer, has fallen into an error when he 
makes the difference in keeping teams for one year to 
amount to $123—for were he to estimate the value of 
each team and its utensils at the end of the year, the 
result must be much less than that sum. Let us have 
the thing fairly represented. A Rustic. 





Mr. Kemp, of Groveland, Livingston Co., planted last 
spring forty-eight eyes of four different kinds of Pota- 
toes—one eye in a hill; the produce was as follows: 


Rohans,............ weighed 188 Ibs. 
Early-English,.........".-.-145 “—-a fine sort for the table. 
Saccvos, «+. +seeeeseees ‘“*...-138 ‘--this is the large, round, red 


tatoe. 
Pink Eye, or Mercer,..."*...-111 “* L. A. W. 








From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


Mould for Printing Butter. 


wr 


a 





~ Fig. 43. 

To the Editor of the Farmer's Cabinet. 

Sir—I herewith send you for examination, an article, 
which, I think, should be in the hands of every farmer— 
certainly of every dairyman—and as I notice acommu. 
nication in your last number (August) suggesting the 
propriety of making the office of the Farmer’s Cabinet 
a ‘* Depository of Models and Improved Implements,” 
&c., I would most respectfully tender the smail article 
above figured. It is called a ** Butter Mould or Stamp. 
er” —is — simple in construction, and can be had for 
a mere trifle. It isnot generally known or manufactu- 
red, but any mechanic ean easily make one. It wil! 
last a long time, and needs no repair. 

Description.—The butter stamp consists of a small 
round box, fastened to a square piece of deal, through 
the bottom of which is a hole for the introduction of the 
handle of a second box, which fits within the first. The 
second box is similar to the first, except it is detached 
from the bottom, and consists of 3 pieces of wood hollow. 
ed ont’and made to shut close to each other. When the 
handle with the bottom attached is drawn down, the pie. 
ces fall into a grove running around the bottom of the 
2ibox. The butter is weighed and placed in the box, 
the handle being down. The stamp is then placed on 
the top of the butter, and forced down hard, giving it 
the proper shape and print; after which the butter is 
turned out complete by forcing the bottom up, by means 
of the handle scen in the figure, which causes the sec. 
ond box to fall apart, as it were, and thus releases the 
butter. This is a very expeditious way of printing and 
moulding butter. 

Fig. A, represents the article with the butter in it— 
the stamp on and all ready to force out. B, the part or 
one of the sides of the three sided inner box. C, the bot. 
tom with handle. 

New Castle Co. Delaware, Sept. 24th, 1839. 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
On the Manufacture of Sugar from the Bect, 


Sir—The time has at length arrived for the resuscita- 
tion of the Beet Sugar causc, and it only requires the en. 
ergies of some strong-minded individual to call it back 
to life and vigor—not that it has ever shown a symptom 
of decay—it has only slumbered, to recover from the ef. 
fects of that over-excitement, which it experienced on 
its first introduction to public notice ; and a period of 
three years has been requisite to enable it to recover its 
natural state of equilibrium. It has now only to hope 
that it might go forth on its own merits, under the man- 
agement of some one competent to draw forth its ener. 

ics ; with a capital sufficient to snstain it, and time al- 














of the country; as also, to the system of feedi 

tle and sheep for slaughter; while for the jae sys 
universally admitted that the sugar bect is a crop, supe. 
rior to every other, both as to quantity and quality ; me. 
ny of the crops, the present year, averaging thirty tons 
per acre; the value being superior to corn, as food for 
cows, 
_ As this is the proper scason to commance operations 
in earnest, permit me to sketch a plan which only re. 
quires to be acted upon with vigor, to prove a source of 
great profit, to those who have sufficient capital to in. 
vest in the undertaking. 

1. Not less than from one to three hundred acres of 
beets to be cultivated the next season, ina light and suit. 
able soil near the city, from whence manure can be ob. 
tained in any quantity, with short carriage. The land 
should immediately be ploughed very deep, and left so 
to lie until the spring; and during winter, the dung 
should be carted to the land, and be placed in large heaps, 
preparatory for use in the spring: and as soon as the 
season will permit, the land should again be ploughed, 
and prepared for an early spring sowing, March and 
April being the best months; the crop should be well 
attended and kept clean. 

2. During the winter and next summer there will be 
time sufficient for the preparation of machinery, and 
the erection of suitable buildings, both for the sugar 
house and fattening establishments, and also for fixing 
the different apparatus, so as to be in the most perfect 
order by early autumn, when the crushing might be 
commenced in September, and be continued through 
the winter; and as soon as the land is cleared of the 
crop, it should be ploughed very deep and be thrown in- 
to high ridges, with wes of water furrows; and on 
the same land, beets should again be sown in the spring 
after proper stirring and working. ‘This system might 
be pursued for any le gth of time, with the certainty of 
obtaining larger crops, with one half the trouble of 
cleaning, for the bect is a melicrating crop, and may 
be sown many years in succession on the same soil, 
with less and less labor in the cultivation ; the land hav. 
ing become clear of weeds, and a greater depth of sta. 
ple being added to it, by deep ploughing before winter. 
In the report, pablished by the Beet Sugar Society of 
Philadelphia,” there is an account of a field, which was 
preparing for a sixtcenth crop of beets in succession ; 
several of these crops had been grown for seed, but for 
these only had mauure been applied; and yet, the fer. 
tility of that field had ever been on the increase. 


3. I would strenuously urge, that the business be ta- 
ken up as one of profit and loss, and not as an experi- 
ment; and that it be entered upon with resources, such 
as are considered sufficient for establishing any other 
concern of equal magnitude. Every one knows and ad- 
mits, that the makiog of sugar is a business that can 
never fail—that must be carried on—the appetite for it 
is still increasing, ‘‘ growing with our growth, and 
strengthening with our strength,” and the consumption 
will keep pace with the production, until the end of time, 
for every one is a consumer of sugar, in some shape or 
other ; and generally speaking, it is profitably concern. 
ed in the fabrication—in the hands of competent per. 
sons, deciiedly so. 

The cultivation of the bect, and the rearing and fat. 
tening of stock, are legitimate objects connected with 
the sugar house; and united they forma suitable em. 
ployment for the man of cultivated mind, whose educa- 
tion and pursuits have unfitted him for ‘* dashing into 
the far west, with his broad-axe upon his shoulder,” or 
the daily toil of growing his vegetables and exposing 
them for sale in the market in his own wagon. Sugar 
growing, then, is destined to become a resource to those 
who, from reading, study and observation, have become 
‘‘enamoured of rural affairs ;” by it is embraced all 
that has ever “charmed the eye, t!.e ear, or the heart 
of the modern agricuiturist ;’—here, he indulges his 
taste for machinery, chemistry and the arts, and fabri- 
cates a tropical luxury in his own mild and healthful re. 
gion, by means, too, which do not deprive him of his 
nightly slumbers, or inflict upon him the pain ot urging 
his servants to exertions, endangering health and even 
life, lest a change of season should mar his prospects 
for a whole year. 

Is he fond of rearing fine stock, and particularly that 
noblest of all animals, the horse? If I could take hin 
to the magnificent establishment of Mons. Hamoif, near 


owed to — out the operations, beginniag with the || Valenciennes, in the heart of the Sugar District of 


cultivation o 
ture of the sugar therefrom. The way is plain, the suc. 
cess certain; it only deprecates over-nursing, and a too 
hasty expecting of final results; courting, in the mean 
time, the closest scrutiny, and rigid examination on sci. 


_ entific principles. 


The time which has elapsed, has afforded ample op. 
portunitics for experiments, and these have strengthen. 


ed the —— that sugar, equal to that from the | 


cane, can be made from the beet, not only to profit, but 


with manifest advantage to the agriculture and husband- 





the root, and ending with the manufac. || France, and introduce him to that generous family with. 
'| in the house, and to those perfect and beautiful speci- 
mens in the stable and barn-yard, where I saw thirty ox- 
! en, of the Durham breed, fattening on the refuse of the 


sugar house, and the dairy cows of the same breed feed- 
ing on the same—fifty plough horses in one stable, of 
the largest Flemish breed; seven saddle and carriage 
horses, reared from the mares of these plough teams, by 
a cross with the stout English blood horse ; five three 


| year old colts, for the carriage, and hunters, of the 
‘same breed; and four of one year old; all beautiful in 














—_ AND GARDENER 





their form, and of superlative strength, and all feeding 
on the refuse of the sugar-house; I am sure he would 
be, as I was, enamoured with the beet sugar business ! 
while to the philanthropist, in such a country as France 
as Mons. H. observed, the reflection that “* the introduc. 
tion of the growth of the beet root has added immeasu. 
rably to the moral and physical strength of the coun. 
try,” must be grateful indeed! Here I saw one hundred 
men and women dig. ing the land for the cultivation of 
the beet, with fifiy horses ploughing in the same field, 
for the same purpose; but I never saw a new house go. 
ing up in France, except in the neighborhood of the bect 
sugar establishments! I remember, while walking over 
his fields with Mons. Hamoir, that he left me for an in- 
stant, to step into a fine piece of clover, to pull up«a tall 
weed which he saw growing thcre, apologising for the 
weedy state of the land, as he had not yet time to thor. 
oughly clean it, being busily engaged in beet sowing! 
is it any wonder, that he obtained an extra price for his 
sugar, at the refinery, amounting to one dollar and forty 
cents perhundred pounds, above his neighbors ? 

The conjecture, that larger crops, and more rich in 
saccharine, can be grown in this country than in France, 
has been fully verified; but even there, the yield in both 
has been surprising, in the estimation too, of a large su. 
gar planter at New Orleans, who observed, ** if you will 
insure me seven per cent. of sugar from the Beet, I will 
cultivate them, and make a profit of 150,000 a year,” 
and I cannot resist the opportunity, to mention a con- 
versation which I had with the late lamented Mr. Geo. 
Walker, of Holmesburg, who said, distinctly, “* There 
are three things which I can promise you in this coun- 
try ; larger crops, more nch in saccharine, and a ready 
sale for all the sugar you can make ;” and I am confi. 
dent, that the quantity and quality of the crop is increa- 
sed, by coutinued cultivation; the land becoming more 
suitable to its growth by decp ploughing, and thorough 
cleaning: a deep, clean, and well pulverized soil being 
essential to both. 


In the report above mentioned, the average yield of 
sugar, &c. per acre is as follows, estimating the crop at 
40,000 Ibs. per acre, and six per cent of sugar. 


Sugar, Ist and 2d quality,....2400 Ibs. 
Molasses, 2 per cent..............860 
Cakes, 15 per cent.............-6000 


9200 Ibs. per acre. 


But at nine per cent. of sugar, which is obtained, and a 
crop of 66,000, the quantity which can be raised in this 
country, the account will stand thus: 


Sugar, 9 per cent,........5,400 Ibs. 
Molasses, 2 per cent.,.....1,200 
Cakes, 15 per cent.,......9,000 


os 


15,600 Ibs. per acre. 


Now, compare this yield with that from the sugar cane, 
even in some parts of the West Indies, and the differ. 
ence will appear striking indeed. The following ac. 
count is copied from Major Moody’s Report of the esti- 
mate of the product and expenses of a sugar cstate in 
Tortola, which may be relied upon, he having been ap. 
pointed, by the court of chancery, recciver, to take 
charge of the plantation. 

Sugar grounds, 135 acres.* 

Yield of sugar, 80 hhds.a1,500 lbs. 120,000 Ibs. 888 

lbs. per acre. 

Molasses distilled,—4400 gallons of rum, 

Negroes employed, 83. 

This was in the island of Tortola; the report contains 
another account, of a crop in the well cultivated island 
of Barbadoes. 

Su rounds, 66 acres. 

Yield be sugar, 116 hhds.a1600 Ibs.,— 185,600 lbs.,— 

2812 Ibs. per acre. 

Molasses disti!led, —5226 gallons of rum. 

Negroes employed, 120, and 30 children. 

These estimates were published, to show the differ. 
ence between productive and unproductive estates ; the 
second pays nearly nine per cent. profit upon capital 
invested, the first paying 24 per cent. only ; the differ. 
ence in favor of good management being 6} per cent. 

rofit, But compare even No. 2 with the best crops of 

et, united to the best management, and the difference 
is very greatly in favor of the latter. Molasses given to 
the cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, will pay a profit five 
times as great as that to be obtained from rum in the 
West Indics ; rendering even the refuse of the crops, 
when cut up and soaked for twenty.four hours, the most 
Nutritious and palatable food. But at the lowest calcu- 





* The produce on 135 acres of beets, at 60,000 lbs. per acre, and a 
yield of nine per cent. of sugar, would be— 


Roots, 8,100,000 Ibs. ...-.- seeshaseonse tbs. 
POEM, <cccccebecoctccces sconces esees 729.000 
oe see ceccassmabemaiesenniaiee 

2, 106,009 
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lation, the profit upon the culture and manufacture of i 


the beet is most ample; while the advantages to the 


arts of the country, are incalculable. 


It is not, however, my intention to recommend the 
manufacture of sugar from the beet to the agricultural | 
part of the community generally—ihis is neither expe. | 
dient or desirable. In the first place, the necessary out. | 


lay for improved machinery, without which no good re. || 


sults can be obtained, would operate as an interdiction, | 


in very many instances; while the em, loyment would | 
be foreign to the habits and feclings of such persons | 


generally, and would lead away their attes.tien from the , 


more important and legitimate objects of their calling. | 
But I would recommend every farmer to cultivate the | 
sugar beet as winter food for animals of every descrip. 

tion ; and should they at any time have more than thcy | 
require for this purpose, a ready sale might be made at. 
the sugar-houses, at a price which would often bring | 
about three times the value of the land upon which they | 
grew. The real value of this inestimable crop will not | 
be fully known, until it is cultivated to the full extent 

of the wants of theeountry. The system of fattening | 
cattle and sheep én the winter, is attended with great | 
profit; they are purchased Jean, at that part of the year | 
when they are cheapest, in consequence of the approach | 
of winter ; and a friend has just reminded me of a mode } 
which he once adopted in the expenditure of a crop of | 
sugar bects, which proved very profitable. He purcha- 
sed cows and calves, at the commencement of the sea. | 
son for taking up the crop, which he fed in stalls, in the | 
first instance with the leaves or tops, as they were cut | 
off, permitting the calves to take all the milk ; after 

the tops were expended, he commenced on the roots, al- | 
lowing each cow two oilcakesaday. In the spring, the 

calves were sold to the butcher, very large and fat, and | 
about six months old, at astonishing prices; the cows | 
were then permitted to go dry, and in six weeks they | 
were also sold fat, for large prices, at a season when 
beef was scarce and dear. One little cow, which he 
purchased for seventeen dollars, brought a calf which | 





ed the same season. ‘This p!an, he conceived, paid him 
better than any other of his labors ; and, which was of 


| he sold for forty doliars, after which the cow was fatten. 





| 





immense importance, furnished a mountain of the rich. 
est manure, for future crops, which would have been 
dropped and dissipated in the fields, if these cattle had 
been pasture-fed inthe summer. He remarked, * Su 
gar beets against all the world, for the fattening of cat. 
tle.” 

There is yet another mode of expending the sugar 
beet, which is not generally known; and although it 
might be considered by some per:ons as liable to objec. 
tion, it may be substituted forcorn and grain in the 
distillery, with the greatest advantage, rendering a spir- 
it incomiparably more pure and wholesome, and taking 
the place of enormous quantities of these articivg, w hich 
are now distilled, to be expended in the destruction of 
life, instead of the support of it. 1 was present at the 
crushing of the first beet root in the island of Jers: y, for 
the purpose of making French brandy; the estab’ sh. 
ment was conducted by men from the wine countries in 
France, and the spirit was exported to England, whee 
it commanded the best prices in the market, without a 
suspicion that it had been drawn from the beet! its 
character being equal to the best old French bratdies; 
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and the business was a most lucrative one, until it was | 


interdicted by an order in council trom the British gov. 
ernment; just as it is saidthey now prevent the mann. 
facture of sugar from the beet in England; hey have 
clashing interests, and cannot afford to allow their peo. 
ple toact as they think best for their own interests. 


It is said, an extensive establishment is going upin an 
Eastern state, for the purpose of manufaciuring sugar | 
from the Beet, and that an agent has been despatched | 
to France, to examine into the present state of the busi. | 
ness, and to construct machinery for the same purpose | 
in this country. Success is certain— but the great | 





est advantage to be ubtained bv such a step is, this per. | 
son will see the process, conducted with the utmost fa. 
cility, without difficulty or fear for the result ; and toa | 
rofit which will, when taken together, astonish him; 
the only fear is, that a sufficient quantity of beets will | 
not be obtained the present year, for the full employment 
of the works; and just as they are about to test the | 
final results, their operations might be paralyzed, and | 
the business be again doomed to abeyance. This consid. | 
eration urges me again to press upon the consideration | 
of those, who intend seriously to go into the concern, | 
the expediency of not attempting more the coming sea- 


erect a perfect establishment, fur conducting the opera. 


tions with improved machinery—a work, quite sufficient | 
to occupy the time until next September, and fully too. | 


Sure the must perfoet suce. ss, 


| gar business; ab 
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son, than to grow very large quantities of roots,and | 
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. : for aimomeut of goiie : ce just: Pol 
cause of agriculture, husbandry, and the mechanicat | with the int, wh Hig inte the euitivation of the 


of esiabiiehing a suger hoaoso. \ 
Soames amu ad ih wu 
and apparatus ? "hes a htid oe aap 
istso oughtitto be with the beet <u. 

usiness of far more rea! impetarce in 
its results, Bod with equal magnitude of cute ep i 
a plaitation of four huandced acres aigh ’ ‘ 
produce twenty four mili ns of pou a 
millions, one hundred and SiXty thous ie ) peuncis t - 
gar—upwards cf fourtien huncred dion , 

ight thousand pounuds.of molasses, 
eight hu: dred and forty t.ousard poo 
two last articles, sefficicattofutes ebouts wht thousa 
slicep !—-a cone -re extensive en ug) to employ oma 
hands, and of such importasce as to demand a careful 
and circumspect distr.butien of the means adopted to 
cali forth all its energies. 
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On the advantage of importi:g machinery from 
France, [confess Lam somewhat skepical—while en- 
gaged on my mission to thal country as ayen tothe 
** Beet Sugar Society of Philadelphi.,” it was my busi. 
ness to cxamine all the establishments which lay in ny 
route, and to which I had the most anlimited means of 
access, by letters of introduction, furnished by some of 
the first men of this country and of England; and I am 
sure my excellent and intelligent friends in France will 
permit me to say; and I do it not in disparagement; 
their machinery is far inferior to that with whieh Lhave 
been engaged, since the time that U returned from that 
mission, anevent which was the means of an introduc. 
tion to Jos. S. Lovering, Esq. a geitleman to whose 
generous and unreserved communications in the busi. 
ness of refining, Iam indebted for information and ex. 
perience of the highest order, and which I could not 
elsewhere have obtained; and which enables me to form 
an opinion on the subject of machinery, which is, I con. 
fess, unfavorable to that at present in uge in Fianes.— 
[ repeat, however, the stimu'us which will accrue to 
the undertaking, from the circumstance of their ageut 
secing and feeling the facility with which sugar ie mane 
from the beet, will be of the greatest importance; insu. 
ring to it—if it be commenced with a suiticlent capital, 
with an abundant supply of roots, and perfect machi. 
nery—the most perfect success. 

From three years exper ence, in a situation unexam. 
pled in the means of information, and where my atten: 
tion has been led to the consideration of improved ma. 
chinery for the manufacture of beet sugar, as well as 
for the cultivation of the crop, T have been cnabled to 
construct models of the cif rent apnacatus neeessar:, 
which will, I conceive, facilitate the business, and eot 
wuch less in the fabricaiion, than do thoaee m semen 
nee, where the improved tnocdes of wer big have % e1 
adopted—an important object in a comnicy whece tls 
high price of machinery compels pucelris cet goog 
forcign conntries for their supplies. “Toe ood | 
~ A setof three Herrowa ono now conetri 
A Drill, for sewing the beet an! ot 6 seeds. 
A Barrow Hoe, for clean ne th. crepa, 

A Hand Hee, French parern 


A Root Cutter 
A Seit-Skimming Double Mil: Pin. 
For THe “voar Hoces 

7. A Risp. for erushiog rovis 

BR Clois nnd Clothe for pressing 

9. A Sinnd and Bags fer sedim ont and earns, 
10 A Press, 01 8 most Convement prone ple, 

1. A pair of Def ing Pans. vew constiuction. 
12. French Top. for drawing off elenr. 

13) Apparatus for washing anim ol carbon, 

14, De. for drying and re caleiving do. 

15) Mechanient Pilter, new coustruction 

16. Chemical Filter. 

17. Steam Generator, Boiling Pan and Ev-porator, united. 
18. Machin» for evaporating from 7° ty 2 ©. 

19 Steam Generator end Boil ng Pan, anied, 
20. Smoke consuming fire plices 
21. A Beet cutter, for the desiccating process. 


* Toa person of capital and enterprise, wishing to 
enter busivess, and casting about four a eu inb’e emp ov- 
ment, I would say, where will you find one more Lea thy, 
interesting, or profitable? Au untro ‘de field is open 
befure you, with no.fear of too many comp. tit) a—no 
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* The business of sugar making frorr he heet -unlike siney ater 
busiverses— may be teken up and pur-ued to theend; or if dition 


ties arise su asto prevent th: accampliskrent ol Cie undest ke 
all ia not lost—i0 may cies pothirg neet te be t— def th pos 
bility of such an event be keptin view ot the time of the —e vn 
of the bu Idings, they might be made tot ke a form wich wil 


mit hom to be turned toother purposes > a 
wi'l be reg uirr d jor the housag aud fering of the erttle ar! ob p 
with the crops, wil epice fer stem. g their teod wand other pus 
Osea, of alvo for protecting the roots for wentor feed ng 

lonece knew a gentiemen whe, i erecting a long row of were. 
houses, placed blank win ows andl Coors in every siory aml arr pe 
ge the inier @ perte eo thit in the evect a: ibe feitur. of the lee. 
ness in wire! that tune he wre cogeg a, tines 
couverted mo dwelling houecr—the r -nit jur 
foresight, for a war put anen| to bos ance brtuera: 


‘nr ereat portion a! thens 
' 


rretgt? feortct ” 
ifiwed bite prod nme acd 
‘sap tte eer 


| which he cow derives from the 7 nte ot those howe s makes tpl 
Other establishments are preparing to operate on @ | emer ds fo thie d se ppOintinen! — jut ea might it be» th the en 
Peete > ike exper. || of the beot for tie purpose OF Manuinelurmy -ugaers t woeeen 

few acres of roots only—these are tov much like expe |) relinguisded, the exp mding af the root un the rearing and Betenteg 


iments, and will be deprecated by all who have the abil. 


of stock, will prove @ source. of ample profit and pleasure — _ 


ity to see that time and capital only, are required to in. |/ are engaged in it, 
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cause for alarm, Jest your neighbor, whose place of bu. 
siness might be better situated than your own, might 
draw away your customers, or that the adjoining pre. 
mises might be taken by some one, whose interests will 
clash with yours--no dread, that the present fashions 
might change, and leave you with a heavy stock on 
your hands, or that a new one might spring up, and call 
for fresh purchases, which cannot, perhaps, be mace 
without sacrificing at auction the profits of years. In 
the bect sugar business, every neighbor isa friend; and 
Ihave never scen the observation verified in a more 
striking manner, t' an among those engaged in that em- 
ployment in Franec; they torm a distinct class of agri 
culturists; many among them are men of the highest 
atiainments, and in the service of the government, and 
of the first standing in society. The sucecss which now 
attends the manufacture of sugarin France, where con. 
siderably more than half the supply of the whole coun- 
iry is made from the beet, is to be attributed to the un. 
tirirg perseverance of the present Mons. Cresp:l De- 
lisse of Arras, and Marshal Mirmont, Duke of Ragu 
sa—but for these noble and scientific men, the business 
would have sunk ; they, however, determined to pursue 
it, through evil and througi: good report ; and the result 
has justified their highest expectations. To the former 
of there gentlemen, I owe a debt of gratitude, for-the 
kind and liberal manner in which he instructed me in 
his mode of working, at his fine establishment at Ar- 
ras; a inode which was considered, by a cominittee sent 
froin Prussia to examine the diiferent methods pursued 
throughout the sugar districts, supcrior to all others, 
and by which he has accumulated a large propcriy. 
The great diversity of employments, connected with 
the business of sugar growimg, renders it very delight. 
ful—first, there is the agricuiturist; with his improved 
machinery, plows, harre.s, scnfilers, cultivators. drills, 
&c., vieing with his neighbors, who shall grow the lar. 
gest and the cleanest crops; then the dairyman, with 
his improved Durhams, competing with all the world 
for quantity and quality of milk, and fat veal, and rich 
butter; then the cattle feeder, with oxen of seventy 
score; and the feeder of sheep, and the maker of house 
lamb, without t'-« risk of rot or scab; with his flock 





under his eye, and managed with the greatest ease and 
regularity; and his stud of horses and brood mares, 
* beautiful to look upon !” and lastly, the sngar house, 
with its machinery and well appointed apparatus, as true 
as clock work; calling into requisition his chemical sci- 
ence, as well as his mechanical skill; and all occupied 
in the preparation of an article for which there is as, 
regular a demand as for bread, and which will always 
obtain as ready a sale in the market, maugre all the 
changes of fashion, by which many traders might b 
prostrated—and all conducted withuut hurry or conf. 
sion—no fear lest a premature frost might put a period 
to his labors before half the work is done, (as is eften 
the case in the cane districts in this country,) or that 
the same evil inig!it assail his next spring crops, blast. 
ing at once bis hopes for the whole year—for of all the 
crops that are cublivated, perhaps the sugar beet is the 
inost secure in this tcspeet, as the time of sowing m'ght 
be delayed, if the scason is unpropitions, and tie time 
of Garves ing be expedited in bad scaso .s, without es. 
sential injury to the crop, or with less evil than would 
accrue toany other, 











At the sare time, as has already been observed, the 
business of sugar mak’ng onght not to be taken up by 
agrcultuiists generally ; there must be mary consu- 
mers io one producer, or there wa > no purchasers— 
and if this law of reason was o wh and reflected 
upon, there would be fewer cases of maniat® All; how. 
ever, can indulge in the cultivation of the beet, but it 
is those only of capital and enterprise who should en. 
gage in the manufacture of sugar therefroin; and not 
even then, unul due provision has been made, and the 
business placed in the hands of some person who is com- 
petent to condnct the different operations to their final 
r-sults—then it must sneered, and better perhaps in this 
country than ia any other in the world. 


From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
Artificial Divisions of the Farm. 

Fences in rural economy comprehend in general, eve- 
ry sort of enclosure that is employed for shelter—or de. | 
signed for the protection of the lands thus enclosed, 
from the intrusion of cattle. They are of different kinds, 
depending on the various circumstances of soil, situa. 
tion, the kinds of materials at hand most suitable for 

the purpose, and the convenience with which they ma 
be obtained. Where a country is entirely in tillage, it 
is of less importance that farms be divided by artiticial 
barriers; but wherever live stuck is kept, this is essen- 
tial to the proper keeping of the animals, and to the pro. 
fitable occupation of the grounds ; and besides the pur. 
pose of retaining and seperating the animals of different 
kinds from one another.* Every person about to erect 

* Low’s Elements. 


a fence should have special regard to three essential 
points,—-durability, economy, and neatuess of appear. 
ance. 

* Poor fences are of incalculable mischief to the far. 
mer.” They are frequently the means of disturbing 
that gool neighborhood, which would, in many places, 
oth rwise ex'st without interruption, if each farmer 
wou'd attend to having his fences wel! aad substantially 
made, and kept constantly in good order and repair. 
Unless fences are made sufficiently high and strong, 
there can be no safety to the crops—-the cattle, select- 
ing the weakest points are apt to break over thei, and 
thereby imbibe vicious habits. 

The descriptions of fences and the method of their 
construction, depend wholly upon the soil, the various 
kinds of materials at hand or most readily obtained. 
There are a variety of kinds of fences or enclosures 
used; the Jog fence, the post and rail, the worm or zig. 
zag, and the stone-.-which, when the materials are on 
the ground, andthe fence ‘s properly built, is by all 








means the most durable, economical, and secure— 
the ditch, the paling, and the live hedge. But in 
whatever manner, and of whatever materiais they may 
be constructed, they should be frequently surveyed with 
a critical eye, and all defects rectified without the least 
delay. 

The growing and alarming scarcity of timber in the 
United States, renders the enclosure of farmers a- very 
expensiveitem. -It therefore is the interest of the farm. 
ero preserve his fences, now in good condition, as long 
as possible in that state—and, in the construction of 
new ones to exercise economy, by having them erected, 
of whatever materials, in a most substantial and dura. 
ble manner. The saving of a few dollars in the outlay, 
is only apparent, not real. We must not be understood 
as advocating extravagance in this or any other depart. 
ment of rural affairs—but we do maintain that what is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well, and that, there. 
fore, in the direciion of fences, the best and most dura. 
ble materials should be selected ; and the whole put to. 
gether in a solid, substantial, and workmanlike manner. 


Almost every individual has an idea that he fully un. 





derstands the process of making rail.fence, which is a 
simple process, and yet, perhaps,-not more than one in 
twenty has any established system or fixed rules, by 
which their operations are to be controlled in this essen- 
tial and important department of farin labor. A wri- 





ter,in the Genesee Farmer, says that no sight is to him 
nove pleasing than a well made rail-fence. His sys. 
tem of construction is briefly as follows : 

* To ascertain when a sufficient number of rails have 
been drawn for a given distance of fence. 1.—If the 
fence is to be seven rails high, and twelve feet long, 
place them in piles of ten each, in a conti:nuons line, 
touching each other. 2.-—Place, in range, stakes or 
poles at inte vals to designate the line—prepare a pole 
seven or vight feet long, well sharpened at one end; 
(the end ought by all means to be pointed with iron.) | 
At about eighteen inches from the pointed end, fasten a | 














* The pueiile idea, so selulously propagated at the 
first introduction of the sugar buet to iictice, that “every 
occupier of a sixteenth part of an aore of Jand could 
grow his own sugar and kill his own mutton,” has 
brought the subject into utter contempt; and it wi!l not 
be able to rise to the consideration which it merits, un. 
til it is taken up in the way here recommended. What 
man has done, man may do—and it will not be reactily 
believed that what is done in France, not only without 
difficulty but with the greatest facility. cannot be dove 
in this country, where nature andthe arts have done so 
much to distinguish it above all others. 

Philudelphia, Sept. 29, 1839. James Pepp. 

* [remember a plain farmer called upon me and suid, ‘I want, 
M ster, tom ke my own sugar: people talk avout the good of the 
country, and this wad that, all whieh T don't pretend to knew any 
thing about; but J want to make sugar; sv if you'll come up and 
pu: us in the wey ou't, PU pay you fort. | got a quarter acre o' 
fine beets, and my wife got pleuty of pots aed kettles aud pans and 
buckets ; as many. [ guess, as you'll want; but if you want any 
thing else, why you can bring it up with you; J want to make sugar.” 


























| Fail be heavy and well notched, the largest end placed 





rod at right angles with the pole, and extending thence | 
fron three feet, two, four, or six inches, according as | 
the fence: is exposed to winds. Put down this pole ina 
rang? with the poles designating the line, and the end of 
the rod will show the place for the corner. Piace then, 
for a foundation, a good sized flat stone, and you are na- 
dy to commence operations. 3, The bottom rai! should 
be straight, place the largest end forward on t)e stone, 
and the other end crossing the preceding rail at the end 
of the roj of the ranging pole, so that the corners on 
each side be in exact line. 4, Let the five following | 
rads be placed the smallest end forward, and notched, 

if necessary, tomake tem lie steadily. 5. Let the tep | 





forward, which completes the work, leaving your feuce 
level, and of equal height throaghout.” 

Various substitutes have been proposed for the com. 
mon post and rail fence, the most prominent of which 
will be hervafter noticed. Notwithstanding the great 
-earcity of timberin the At ant ¢ states, which is a mat. 
ter of gfeat solicitude, in view of obtaining in future a 














supply of timber suitable for feucing alone...the system 


of post and rail fences.-.with proper management on the 
part of farmers may be easily and advantageously per. 
petuated. 

James Worth, Esq., of Sharon, near Newton, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, a gentleman who has devoted 
much of his time, talents, and fortune, in promoting the 
general interests of agriculture--.after a minute and 
careful exainination of the claims of all the varieties of 
fences used and recommended throughout the country, 
caine to the conclusion that the post and rail, and the 
stone fence, (wherever the materials for its construction 
abound) was best adapted to the country and the inter. 
ests of the farmer. Having determined in favor of the 
post with five rails, fur general purposes, he says :... 


“IT turn my attention to that particular kind, and will 
proceed to provide for its future supply. Plant an acre 
of ground with chestnut and locust seeds, five-sixths of 
it with chestnut for rails, and one-sixth with locust for 
posts. Four trees will grow on a perch, making six 
hundred and forty onthe acre. I suppose that forty of 
them will fail, leaving six hundred trees, each of which 
will produce in thirty years, and every twenty to twenty. 
five years afterwards, twenty rails or posts, which will 
yield at each cutting twelve thousand posts and rails, 
or two thousand pannels. Then say the acre of land is 
worth eighty dollars, it will reduce the materials to four 
cents per pannel, which with making and putting uv 
will not exceed twenty-five cents. In point of durabili- 
ty I am persuaded that it will be exceeded by none, ex- 
cept the stone, and it will have an advantage over that, 
by being moveable when necessary.” 

Mr Wort!,’s reasons for preferring the locust post and 
chestnut rails are thus stated. It occupies less ground 
than any other--.the borders of the fields are easily kept 
clean.--the great durability of the materials.-.the ease 
with which they may be obtained by every farmer, as 
the trees flourish in a tolerably good soil in every part 
of our country. One acre thus appropriated is sufficient 
for a farm of five hundred acres—and consequently, a 
quarter of an acre will be abundant for a farm of 
one hundred acres. To what better or more profit. 
able purpose can so small a portion of the brst 
land on the farm be appropriated? The only ob. 
jection is, that there is no immediate availability—that 
from twenty-five to thirty years must elapse before the 
trees can be made into rails. This objection is as un. 
sitisfactory as it is unsound. There are thousands who, 
if they were now to appropriate sufficient ground, accor. 
ding to the size of their farms, and plant it as proposed, 
may with the blessing of Providence, live to enjoy its 
advantages for years. What! not plant an orchard, or 
a grove of locust, ora cluster of maple, because we may 
not live to enjoy the benefits thereof! Such sentiments 
should never find an abiding place in the bosom of an 
American farmer; for every intelligent man knows full 
well, that every measure of’ this kind tends not mercly 
to adorn and beautify his plantation, but also greatly to 
increase its prospective value. Every farmer should 
sve without delay to having his grounds suitably stocked 
with trees. 

It is estimated that a fence of locust posts and chest. 
nut rails, with very little repair, will last for at least six. 
ty years, so that the necessities of the farm would re. 
quire only the third cutting of the timber-.-the two in. 
termediate cuttings, yielding thirty thousand posts and 
rails, are ready for a market, which would be readily 
found, and which at the low rate of five dollars a hun. 
dred, would give the owner of the farman average gain 
of twenty dollars, for each and every year the acre of 
land was thus appropriated...in addition to furnishing all 
necessary fencing fur the farm, ‘This, dating from the 
commencement, is a handsome profit: 


Cedar and rail fence..-.James Garnett, Esq., a2 name 
familiar to the reading farmer, says: “1 can affirm, 
from my own experience, that a cedar post and rail fence 
without any ditch, the materials for which, grow spon. 
tincously over a large portion of Virginia, and will g:ow 
by planting almost any where in the United States, will 
last, without the slightest repair, from thirteen to four- 
teen years ; and may be mate to last six or eight years 
longe’, by a few occasional supplies of rails and posts. 
[ al-o know fom my own experince, that ci her cedar, 
erestnut, or locust, the last of which is more durable 
tian either, will in fourteen years grow sufficiently large 
t» make the fence anew, if planted by the side of it one 
or two to each pannel....Mr, Garnett’s Address before 
the Fredericksburg, Va. Agricultural Society. 

A greatdiversity of opinion has prevailed among ™* 
ny persons, as to the best time for cutting timber 80 89 
to ensure its greatest durability. Some recommend the 
Siimmer season, some the fall, others the winter whe? 
the sap has generally descended ; while others ag!” 
who have entered into a careful investigation of ' 
subject have come tothe conclusion that the most suita- 
ble period for felling timber, isin the spring while the 
sap flows freely. This wi!l no doubt be considered 38 
rank heresy by many of ‘10:2 who cannot regard with 


! complacency, what they de:m innovations on the ol 
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and favorite systems.” But this opinion is gaining | Peter A. Rem en has lost four valuable cattle 
ground; from the simple circumstance that it is well _ which was one of his fine imported cows ; and his loss || Universally attendant on the Bloody May rn 
sustained by incontrovertible facts. || alone cannot be estimated at less than one thousand || manyplus, or, as it ladineeite r - sy us re 
An old and observing friend, Capt. Cooper, of the || dollars. Such, then, being the fatality of this preva. || manifolds, or the ed Genk. “ Aa eace por 4 
Navy, furnished for publicalion some time since in an || lent compl.-int, it will be prudent for farmers to be on || ged with food, but of 8 A. ste hatch peter gd. 
agricultural work, a variety of facts, touching this i| their guard, and leave no means untried, to ward off, if || symptom that wave etticane of ~ ri = oieta Seodth 
important matter; from which it clearly appears, that || possible, this threatened calamity. | of the Dry Murrain. A\\ these thee Fit Tacs mane 
spring, that is, while the sap is flowing frecly, is the ||  thly iafirmed, hive etieea we - ints ah hy . = 
best time for cutting timber.* The late Joseph Cooper, | ye is VICINi. 
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There aré4arious causcs to which to attribute the ex. | 


| isting disease. It is confidently believed, that gritty || ty, Where dissection has taken place, 
Esq., warmly advocated this system. Inthe same pa- . ea griity piace 


3 | sys t || hay given cattle the preceding winter will originate the || As a preventive of this and all similar dia. 
per, page 4, is a communication recommending the . 


hi ‘ascs to 
_ disorder, though some months thereafter should e | 


ithi : lapse | which cattle are subject, firm ors should sce +5 44 that 
month of August, within one day of the time when the | before a _y visible symptoms should be discovered ; and | g90J wholesome water is provided for their stock [his 
moon is full, as the best period for cutting all kinds of \| the tall dried grass of meadows unmowed the previ wus |! the opinion of S. Benedict, Jr. Esq., that it would be 


oak, But it is urged, in order to guard it from decay, || year, or of pastures not eaten down, has a very injurious || advisable frequently to give cattle air-slacked lime mix. 
to immerse the wood, immediately after it is cut and | tendency, as it often clogs in the manifolds, and proves ed with a sufficient quantity of salt to render it palata. 
split to the dimensions required, in lime and water, in '| indigestible, An overflow of pastures by heavy rain, || ble ; and it looks reasonable that it should counteract 
which it is to remain a year, affording time for the par- || as is sometimes the case, soas to grit the prass, is also || the bad effects of impure water. The hint is a safe one, 


. . ; | | ’ @ ° 
ticles of lime to penetrate the pores of the wood. This | very hurtful; but unwholesome water is, if possible, the || 87d all can avai! themselves of it. Mr. Denniston is 
lime water is to be frequently agitated. This process | 


: ; || Most certain cause of this unhappy malady ;-..and the |! fearful that the existing complaint may be yet more pre 
requires a vat, which may be sunk in the ground at a | extreme dry weather for the past few weeks, has had a |, Valenta few months hence; farmers, therefore, cannot 
little expense. The water and lime should be of the con- || very unfavorable influence upon the water, None need || be too careful in guarding against it. Should any ca. 
sistence of white-wash. If the durability of the tim: | be told, that water to he healthy, must be pure; and | 8¢8 of this malignant disease hereafter occur in this vi- 
ber is promoted by this proccss, it is evidently owing to | this remark is equally applicable to man and beast. | cinity, and the remedies here recommended, or others be 
the antisceptic quality of the lime-water, with which it | It is not very easy to discover the premonitory symp. administered, it is to be hoped that the result will forth. 


| 
toms of this disease, wuless special care is taken to as. with be made public, fur the common good of all con. 


is saturated, and not to the mere circumstance of cut. | 


ting the timber in the month of August. 


. || certain whether these premonitions exist. 
Joshua Howard says, that from twenty years experi. | 


ence in the preservation of timber, the best time to cut it | 
to insure durability, is when the trce is in its greatest vig- || instance, after dusk, a dizziness may be discovered, eyes 
or—which, in the latitude of his residence, Dearborus. | 

He cites a || 
case in which a man was convinced against his will. A | 


ville, N. Y., is about the middle of June. 


farmer in North Carolina wishing to fence a certain 
lot, went to work according to the old theory, and cut 
his rail timber during the full of the moon in February. 
When he came in May to put up his fence he was defi. 
cient about forty panuels—he went into the woods, cut 
the requisite quantity, and put it up as the only alter. 
native. Ten or twelve years afterward on examining 


his fence, he was exceedingly surprised to find that the | 


rails cut and split in May were infinitely more sound 
than those cut and preparedin February. There are 
thousands of similar cases. 


reat variety of plans have been proposed for the 
sean of Seaber. The late Samuel Preston, of 
Stockport, Pa., was satisfied from experience, that 
posts set with the top part in the ground will last from 
three to four times as lung as when they are set with the 
butt-end down. Daniel Longstreth says, that pen- 
stocks and other timbers exposed to wet or dampness 
near the water wheels, are placed by many mill-wrights 
with the top end downwards, as they are found to be 
more durable than when placed in a different position. 
Charring posts has been strongly recommended and ex- 
tensively practised, without, however, answerng fully 
the expectation of ite advocates. Wood tar has been 
recommended asa preservative of timber. | A corres. 
pondent of the Farmers’ (Va.) Register, cites several 
very interesting cases, which go to prove that posts cut, 
and putin the ground green, will remain perfectly 
sound many years after well seasoned posts, in the same 
line of fence, in the same soil, and putin at the same 
time, have entirely decayed. We need, however, furth- 
er experiments on all these points. J.M. 





From the Farmer's and Mechanics Journal. 
Mr. Lawrence—Permit me through the medium of 
your pape’, to give some account of the malignant dis- 
ease prevailing among cattle in this vicinity, now well 
ascertained to be ‘ The enlargement of the Gall,’ com. 
bined, perhaps, with a slight touch of the ‘ Dry Mur. 


rain,’ I ain happy to state, that I bave learned much re. || tive, 


specting this fearful malady from variou- farmers resi- | fos iis soateadions, aon pened pop Mapas egaer 


ing in this region, but more particularly from our re 
spected fellow-townsman, John Denniston, an intelli. 
gent gentleman, whose accurate knowledge in the disea- 
ses of cattle, acquired after many years experience in 
one of the most noted grazing districts of Ircland, ena- 

















: : Mr. Dennis. 
ton is decidedly of the opinion that some indications 


may be noticed some time before the actual attack ; for 


glassy, and these symptoms continue to increase until 
others are very perceptible, such as a lopping of the 
ears, a general dullness and depression of spirits, thongh 
the appetite seldom appears impaired. When these 
premonitions are discovered, let no time be lost in ef. 
forts to check the complaint. For a full grown animal, 
give three pounds of dissolved salts. Epsom are prefer. 
able because they will dissolve in one third the quantity 
of water that is requisite for the Glauber, and are equal. 
ly assafe. Immediately after, give the animal a quart 
or two, or even more, of thin meal gruel. Should this 
fail to produce an operation in the course of four or five 
hours, then administer, according to the size of the ani- 
mal, from one to three pints of the spirits of turpentine ; 
and, in a few minutes after, give from one to two quarts 
of swect oil, linseed or fish oil will answer. 


Mr. Denniston says no one need be afraid of the tur. 
pentine, for he has often given it in such quantities, anil 
never experienced any injury, but has almost invaria. 
bly seen beneficial results from its use. Though the 
turpentine should make the mouth and throat of the an. 
imal somewhat raw, the stomach, nevertheless, is proof 
against any such effect. In administering liquid medi- 
cines to cattle, it should be done as humanely as possi. 
ble ; and to this end, let the requisite article be put into 
a long, slim, smooth-necked junk bottle, and see to it 


that the bottle is handled very carefully, so as not to 
injare any of the tender giands, nerves, arteries, ana 


muscles of the mouth and throat, nor the roots of the 
tongue. for such inhuman carelessness sometimes pro- 
duces dangerous inflammations, and eve: ulcers. Af. 
ter a sufficient time has elapsed for the operation of the 
turpentine and oil, and they fail to produce the desired 
effect, then, as a last resort, when every other hope has 
gone, from twelve to forty grains of calomel may be ad. 
ministered, in an oblong roll of cough of two inches in 
length and one fourth as thick, mixed with a small 
quantity of soft soap. It should be borne in mind, that 
it is extremely dangerous to give calomel in cold weath- 


|| er, or suffer the animal to drink cold water soon after 
| taking it, so that during cold weather, when solts, tur. 
| pentine and oil have utterly failed to operate as a purga- 


better repeat or even increase the dose, or try some 
other powerful medicine, than venture to use calomel. 


ficient; and should they not produce an operation on 
the bowels, then administer a pint or quart of oil; this 


‘| cours: of procedure will seldom fail of effectually check. 


ing the complaint. 





cerned, 


L. Cc. D. 
Alexander, Oct. 10,1839. 





Rohan Potatoes. 


Messns. Aten & Lounssury—I send you a spesi- 
men of Rohan potatocs which I have raised this season. 

though I planted them rather too late, the yield is 
full double that of my other potatoes. I find this va. 
riety of potatoes, which has recently been imported from 
Europe, full as valuable in all respects as reeommended. 
The advantages are, that the yield is large and the qual. 
ity excellent—there isa great saving of sced, as on. 
ly one or two eyes should be planted toa hill, and the 
hills four feet apart cach way. As the potatoos are 
large and lic compact, and the hills are distant, a per. 
son can dig and take care of four times the quantity he 
could of other potatoes in a given time. Eshall hereaf- 
ter plant no others exeept a few Mercer's for early use. 
I leave some for sale, for sced in Auburn, with R.C. 
Stecle and H. Wilson. 

They should be planted early, at a depth of five or 
six inches, and afterwards cultivated with the plough 
and hoe, and well earthed up. Yours, &. 

U. F. DOUBLEDAY. 
[Cayuga Patric t.) 





Scipioville, Oct. 10, 1839. 





Agricalture among the Romans. 
Agriculture, among the Romans, was the great busi. 
ness. ‘The first men studied its principles, directed ite 
operations, and wrote treatises for the instruetion of the 
unlearned. Some of the writings of Cato, Varro, Vir. 


ee Sees Se-o 8 D.0a dine hawa caschad ah 
present age. They showa familiar acquaintance with 
all the details of farming. The wealthy citizens who 
spent their winters in the city and their summers at 
their villas in the country, personally superintended ev. 
ery department of their business. ‘ Thongh the opera. 
tions of agriculture,” says the author of Ancicnt Hus. 
bandry, “ were generally performed by servants, yet the 
great men among the Romans continued to give partic. 
ular attention to it, studied its improvement, and were 
| very careful and exact in the management of all their 








country affairs. * After the landlord,” says Cato, “ has 
come to the villa, and performed his devotions, he ought 
that very day, if possible, te go through his farm ; if not 
t a'day, the next. When he has considered in what man. 
ner his fields should be eultivated, what work should be 
done and what not; nextday he ought to call the bailiff, 











and inquire what of the work is done and what remains; 


| whether the laboring is far enongh advanced for the 


season, and whether the things that remain might have 
been finished, and what i« done about the wine, corn 
When he has made himself ac. 


ao bt La 


“~“» 


« 








quainted with all of these, he ought to take an account 
of the workmen and working days. On holidays, old 
ditches may have been scoured, a highway repaired, 
b-iers cut, the garden digged, the meadows cleaned 
from weeds, twigs! oid up, thorns pulled, (bread-corn, 
maize, pounded,) and all things made clean. When 


i dy for the Enlargement of the 

i sith much confidence, the character || The following remedy | 
iodo “ah the best practical course of treat. || Gall, is highly recomme: ded by a practical farmer; | 
| 





| and, in the ear y stages of the disease, would doybtless 
a number of valuable cattle lost in this vicinity the |, prove as it often — a — ee —_ 
resent season by the prevailing distemper, is perhaps || cine: Take afresh egg, as a tk. a ae the white 
grea er bom many have supposed. Mr. Henry Dirstine o. wg pe _ SS caihens er . ion aneniel anal || is fully satisfied in all these things, and has given or. 
: - | then nearly u ’ - ao . hat is to be finshed, he should in. 
: ad; Mr. Jesse Hawkins, at least four; | t , | ders for the work that is to be | » 
Mr. Watos. a ; Josiah Tracy, one; Silas Tracy, || of ~ ee aod South choll ond all down the ‘| goect the bailiff’s accounts; his accounts = hype 
wr. 2 My : ; . r. | well together, ” ; “aepiioe A ine il; what has} . 
one; Mr. Richmond, one; nae no nag doy Mr ‘| animal. Repeat the dose three mornings in succession, | orn, age . a wie saan af us ed ten "wold, 
Batler, one. Besides these, and perlap ee i then skip three; thus continuing till nine such doses | ee the - oan security for what is owing. He 
° } y “{ r ie m, 
> Cabinet, vol. iii. p 20.—One fact we give. | are administered. : | beeen rgt nee hater : 
se 5 hee wy vee td informed me that » detachment of | I saw an ox dissected, a few days since, that died of || should inspect the things that remain, buy what is 


: adelphiz the lst day of May, in | 4 ; : sh. in || wanting for the year, and let out what is necessary to 
Frpach ose croneel Gam Oo ening ane his woods for the sup- | the prevailing disorder ; and the gall.bladder, which, in 1! be employed ‘n this meaner. He should give orders 


is fencing, which || g healthy state, is about, the size of a goose egg, was _ : h Id h ted d 
ply of the army, and at the same time to burn up his bey ‘ ; | conaeraine the werke he wou ave exteuted, an 
we ecromplisel. * eet oe Ne et ed ot, Loon many i — hy de bie th -* oy ; gt ‘ that bee \| hate his 1 Proven in writing. He shoul: inspect his flocks, : 

cut timber to make it last. Ors ils. belie- || was fu y doubie e€ usual s17¢, ’ |i I] th Geses wine. of and cera: ia 
trees that were not cut into cord wood ; those I split into ratls, : 4 ebl hal @ pa. || make a sale, sell the super ‘ : 
i i heir being cutin || and congested with blood, and som ood ap ey il id th 
Ving at the same time they would soon decay, from Hhel ft : ing the || they are giving a proper price, sell the old oxen, the re. 
the spring——but I have been agreeably ae gp Ope eat ym 1 rently oozed through the investment. On opening feos of the cattle and sheep, wool, hides, the old carte, 


into fence. 3 ‘ Ithy « vanes? 
ead teeety or uty eae oer the peed of *83. bladder, the urine presented a healthy eppea ; 


| and all other things. 
| 
| 
| 
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old iron tools, &+. Whatever is superfluous he ought 
toscll. A farimer should be a seller, not a buyer.” 
Aod Coiumclla directs the proprietor, on returning to 
his farm in the spring, ‘*to view his marshes, inspect 
every part of his farm, and observe whether in his ab. 
senee, any part of discipline or watclfulvess has been 
dispensed with; and whether any vine, any tree, or any 
fruits are missing. Theu likewise, he ought to review 
the eattle and serva:ts, ail the instruments of husbandry 


and housevol! fare tare. I! he continues to do al these 
things for some years, he will find a habit of discipline 
estsbli-bod when he is old; and at no age wil le be so 


much impaired with years as to be cespised by his ser. 
Vvants.” 

These directions are valuable, even in our day, to land. 
ed preprieters, particularly in the soath, whose farms or 
plantations are managed by overseers or agents, There 
is great truth in the saying of Poor Richard, that a man 
who wouid thrive by the plough, must himself either 
hold or drive.—Cultivator. 





Hype Park, October, 9, 1839. 


To the E:ditors of the Telegraph— 

Gents,—I have sent you asample of Sugar Beets and 
Mangel Wortzel raised on my farm. There are five of 
each; the white are the Sugar Beets, and the red, Man- 
gel Wurtzel. My crop of Beets which I am now har- 
vesting will amount to from 1000 to 1200 bushels, from 
less than an acre of land, the average cost of raising 
which will not exceed six ccnts per bushel. My largest 
six sugar beets weighed sixty-seven lbs., the heaviest 
one 134 lbs. 

I think a notice of the above in your paper would in- 
duce more of the farmers of Dutthess to raise them. 

Yours, truly, A. T.C. 

We stated week before last, that we feared our far- 
mers did not pay that attention tothe raising of roots 
that their importance demands. Subsequently we have 
been through a section of Hyde Park, and there saw 
several acres of them. We doubt not more and more 
attention will be turned to their cultivation.-..Pough- 
keepsie Tel. 








Berkshire Hogs. 


HE subscriber has for sale a few full blood. and hal? blood, 
Berkshire Pigs. ® » WM. PITKIN. 
October 26, 1839.-2tw 


- —— 





Berkshire Pigs, 
from the stock of C. N. Bement, Albany, for sale by 
sminniagpuans THOMAS WRIGHT, 
October 19 1839.-w2w Near Macetionville, Wayne Co. N Y. 


THOROUGH BRED DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 
MAYDURE. 


OLOR, a fine roan. Beautiful symmetry in nil his points. He 
San eho upon the 3th of February, 1837. Was cot bv Sir 


“ightoovuntte? Wak Brea by Mr. Chrisp of Doddington, Northumber- 
Jnnd, and was imported by Mr. Fergusson into Canada in 1834.— 
The sire of Sir Walter was Batchelor, Herd Book 1616. Dam, 
Bprightly by Barmpton, (1677); Grand dam by Waverly, (2819) ; 
Great grand dam Ww a son of Washington, (674.) 

Cherry wus also bred by Mr. Chrisp and imported by Mr. Fergus- 
oa. Her colorroan. Sie was got by Dunstan Castle ; grand dam 
oy son of St. Albans, a great grand dam by Lawnsleeves, 
(365.) Cherry was sold into Kentucky, last_yenr, for 300 dollars. 
For turther particulars, apply to the Hon. ADAM FERGUSSON, 
Nelson Post Office, Upper Canada. 

Nelson, October 8, {k30, 


Splendid Bulbous Roots. 


Ts subscriber has just received, and offers for sale, a large as- 

sortment af Bulbous Flower Roots, comprising the finest varic- 
ties, just received from Amsterdam, viz: 

Hyaeinthe; (double und single.) dark blue, porcelain blue, red, 
rosy colored, puro white with yellow eve, white with rose eye, and 
yellow with various eyes, 25 cents, or $2.50 per doz. 

Tulips; +plendid variezated, red, yellow and mixed, 124 cents 
each, $ per dozen, assorted. The assortment of fine tulips is very 
large, an objeet for those who wish to form a tulip bed. 

rown linperials ; assorted, of the most splendid colors and showy 
flowers, large roots, 25 cents each, (extra fine roots., 

Jonquilles ; sweet scented, fine roots, 124 cents each, $1 per doz. 

Polyanthus Narcissus, freogrant, white with citron cups, extra si- 
zed roote, 12) to 25 cents each. 

4 Double Nurcissus; fragrant, of all colors, 124 cents each, $1 per 
jozen. 

Spring Crocus, of all colors, 6g cents each, 50 cents per dozen. 

Large Gladiolus, or Sword Lee 124 é6nts each, gl per dozen. 

The above roots are of the same superior charaeter as those sold 
the last senson. snd which gave such universal satisfaction; some 
of the Double Hyacinths having produced belle one inch and eight- 
tenths in diameter. 

Purchasers are requested to notice that the above roots are not 

urchased at auetion, ure all remarkable for their size, and for the 

: ty and delicacy of tint of their flowers. 

t is unnecessary to enter into any detail respecting the merits of 
Dutch bulbs—therr superiority over those of all ober countries ie 
well knowo—and for biooming in the winter season on glasses or in 
= no other but Dutch roots will answer. From the su.ecriber's 
ene see ae - Lecwrad oa of - business, he flatiers 

ty Byacinth (in particular) in his colleeyon, wi 
found of the most beautiful desttipthon. Prices An on ay a 
WM. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
North Market-street, opposite Post Office, Albany, N. ¥ 
N. B. Directions tor cultivation gratis. Oct. 12, 1839,-w3t 


Notice. 
will pay the hi cash price for Ba at Whitney's Di 
I in the city iedane. coptlewane ! AMO8B SAWYER.” 





oct 19-wim 
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South Down and Bakewell Bucks For Sate. 


HE subscriber will sell from fifteen to twenty of his South Down 
and Bukewell Bucks, mostly the latter breed, at his farm, West 
Hill, Skaneareles, Onondaga Co. N. Y., if applied for soon. 
October 12, 1839.-w2t* EDWARD BIS!!EE. 





Farms for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, a Farm containing 480 acres, situa- 

ated in the town.of Collins, Erie County, 24  mileg gast of the 
viilnge of Lodi, and 34 miles south of the city of Buffalo.” The sur- 
face is undulating ; soil principally a deep sandy loam, well adapted 
to grain or grass, admirably well watered by durable springs of pure 
water, 17) acres under good improvement, with commodious build 
ings. The timber lind is covered with a heavy growth of Oak, 
C hestuut, Hemlock, White Wood, Cucumber, White Ash, Beach, 
Maple, and « sprinkling of Pine. 

wenty-five per cent of the purchase money willl be required down, 
a liberal credit given for the residue. 

Also—a farm containing 450 acres situated in the town of New Al- 
bion ia the County of Cattaraugus, 24 miles from the village of Wa- 
verly, amd 11 miles south of Lodi. About 100 acres under improve 
ment, and well watered. The timber is principally Beach, Maple, 
Eim, Bass Wood, White Ash and Butternut. This farm is peculi- 
arly adapted to grazing. JOSEPH PLUMB. 

Lodi, Erie County, September 20, 1839. octSw8tm2t 





For Sale. 


6 00 Morus Multicaulis Trees, by the subscriber, at his 
9 residence inthe town of Gates. They are of the very 
best quality, and will be sold on liberal terms, by applying by letter, 
[post paid) or at his residence J C BRAINERD, 
Gates, October 2, 1839. w6t* 





Morus Multicaulis. 


E. GIBBS & SON, who have been Mulberry and Silk Growers, 
e for several years at Troy, NY. wishing to increase their ope- 
ratrons, have located themselves on Long Island, 5 miles south of the 
city of New York, and about 2 miles north of Fort Hamilton, on the 
west end of the Island, where the Steam Boats Monmoath, Wave, 
and Osirius, pass and repass daily. They offer to sell a part of their 
Morus Multicaulis, Alpine and Expansa Mulberry Trees, from 20 to 
25,000 deliverable in November next. ‘The trees are alf growing in 
fine order, some of them are over 6 fect high, and very liberally bran- 
ched. Their genuineness will not be questioned by any one who 
will call and see them which will be attended with very Iittle trouble 
or expense being so near the city of New York. 

They will be sold in lots to suit purchasers. Likewise a few thousand 
Sik Worm’s Fege, consisting of Sulpbur, Peanut, Long Grays and 2 
crop White ; and at the same place a number of bushels of the celebra- 
ted Rohan Potatoe can be had. 

Any communication for us must be addressed to Brooklyn P. O. 
Long Island. 

Relerence to Burdick & Wright, 235, Front st. New York. 

Brooklyn, Sept. 5, 1839. septl4-wetm2t 


Morus Multicaulis and Morettii. 


LLWANGER & ROGERS are prepared to make contracts to 

any amuunt, for genuine Morus Multicaulis aud Moras Moret- 

tii; the Morrettii are hardy, and will stand the winter in this country. 

Any persons living at a distance and wishing to purchase a large 

quanyjy to sell agai, shall be supplicd at the very lowest wholesale 

prices €0 as to admit of their selling at the same prices as other per. 
sons, and make a very, handsome profit. Also Silk Worms Eggs. 

E. & R. wii! supply orders to any extent for every kind of Fruit & 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hardy Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
Greenhouse or Parlor Plants, &c. &c. 

September and October is the time for planting Bulboas Roots in 
the open ground, such as Tulips, &c. of which they have a very fine 
collection for sale. Cash paid for Grass Seed, Pluin, Peach Stones, 
and Apple Pips. Greenhouse corner of Buffalo and Sophia-streets 
Rochester, N. Y. septl4-wif 





Hiorse Rakes. 
S$ some inquiry has been made through this r relative 
Horse Rakes. the subscriber would take tp epportent 2 
siy to its patrons, and all others, that he is offering to the public 
the latest inrproved Revolving Horse Rake, which can be had at the 
following places : 

Rochester—C. Hendrix. Auburn—Hyell, Watrous & Co. Elmi 
ra—Robert Cevell, jr. & Co. Burdett—E. Baker & Co. Ovid~ 
P. Himrod & So Genoa—H. G. Bushnell. Waterloo—J. 
Lundy & Co. Seneca Falls—J. C. Chapman. Geddes—S. ¥. 
Mann. syrecntenv aes & Wheaton. IJthaca—-Wm. R. Collins 
J.enor—Horace Hall. Chittenango—- —~ Crouse; and many other 
places not here mentioned. 

Those who wish to purchase, would do well to give us a call. 

AMOS HOLBROOK. 

Whitesboro’, June 12, 1839. jun 24 


Farmers save your own Clover Seed. 

Sige subscribers having purchased the exclusive right of making, 

using and vending. in the counties of Monroe and Niagara, 
RITTENHOUSET'S PATENT CLOVER MILL, being the latest 
improvement, and the article now used in Pennsylvania and in Sene- 
ca county, would respectfully inform the farmers of those counties, 
that they wil! this fall furnish one or more PorTasie MILLS in each 
of said counties, to be worked by horse power, which they will take 
to farmer’s barns whenever required, and hull out their CLovEen 
Sxxp for them at the very cheap rate of One Dollar per bushel — 
These machines will hull from one to three bushels per hour, accor- 
ding to the quality of the chaff. Parmers will at once perceive 
the vast saving and coavenience afforded to them by this invention, 
as instead of paying from SIX to SIXTEEN Doilars per bushel 
for their Clover Seed, and perhaps getting a quantity of Canada 
Thistle or other foul seed in the bargain, they can now save their 
own seed, know that it is clean, and have it hulled at their own 
barns, for the trifling expense of One Dollar per bushel ! 

For further information, application can made, either person- 
ally or by letter, (post paid,) to the subscribers at Gaines, Orleans 
county. CHANCY WOODWORTH & CO. 

Jaly 27, 1839.-w3m-m1t* 


Miner’s Patent Pump. 


MOS MINER'S SUPERIOR PATENT PUMPS, for Wells or 
Cisterns, mancfactured by Dagget & Hanson, Jordon, Onon- 
daga County ;_for sale at Bush & Velie’s Store, Exchenge street 
Rochester, N. Y. G. €. MAURER, Agent. 
Aug 24 w&mt 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
9 Barclay-street, New-York. 
T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure in 
announcing to the public, that they have made extensive ar- 
rangementa to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 
husbandry, viz :—Agricaltural implements, a full and fresh supply of 
Field and Garden Reeds, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 
Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Morus multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica 
tions on Rural subjects, &c. , . 
Published here the Rural Library, S. Fleet, editor,a few copies of 
Ist vol. for sale. The object of this work is to coustitute a Library 
at the least possible expense. 2d vol., commencing with Professor 
Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 
gravigns; subscription $3. Subscriptions received {er the Genesee 
Farmer, Cultivator, &c. &c. . W. WEA SER & CO. 
April 20-wmlv 76-Ba* av. New-York 


Rohan Potatoes for Sale. 


J he E subscriber is ready to receive ordeys for this valuable Potatoe, 
to be delivered after the first of Oct. The price will be two 
dollars per bushel, or five dollars per barrel, delivered on the Canal 
if required. The quality of this Potatoe is so well established, that 
last spring many were sold at the seed stores for from 124 to 25 cents 
a piece. All communications for the Rohans will be a attend 
ed to. RAWSON HARMON, Jr. 

Wheatland, Monroe Co. N. Y¥. Sep. 20th, 1839. w6t-ml 

















For Sale. 
A FEW thousand of the Morus Multicaulis trees, by the subscri- 
ber, at his farm, near Fairport, in Perinton, will be offered for 
sale, in lots to suits purchasers, on liberal terms. Persons who can 
make it convenient to call and examine them on the premises are re- 
quested to do so, before purchasing elsewhere Al! letters addressed 
tw the subscribor shall receive prompt attention. ZERAH BURR. 
Perinton, Sept. 5, 1839. septi4if 





Notice. 
ASH will be paid forany quantity of Peach and Plumb stones 


— at the Rochester Seed Store. M. B. BATEHAM. 
au 


—— 





Morus Multicaulis. 


HE subscriber is prepared to furnish Morus Multicaulis (Mul- 
. berry) Trees, in large or small quantities, delivered any time 
this fall after the first of October. e trees will be raised from 
Roots, Layers and Cuttings, of thrifty growth and matured wood, 
and will be sold at prices in proportion to their size. October end 
November are the most favorable months to transport them to the 
Western States, or into Canada, or in any direction where they must 
be sent a distance by water communication. All orders from a dis- 
tance, by mail, should be sent early, (post Peet) addoomped to 
E. H. MIX, 


July 27, 1839.-w6m Avon, N. Y. 


Morus Multicaulis Tree Agency. 


HE subscriber now offers for sale some choice lots of the above 
Trees, warranted ef the genuine kind. Also, some Brussa aud 
Canton, now growing in different counties of this state, to be deli- 
vered in tho full, or on the ground as they now stand, viz: 
Jn Cuyahoga county,......1 lot of......5,000 
D@cccccese Oreeerecesdece eee eee b,000 
D0. ooo ee dOsrcee sees Decebeceee oe 4,000 
DOs eee eee dOrecereees Doce bocce ees 1,000 
D0+ 006000 Oren csceee doce bees cee 2,500 
D0. 00000 edOseecseceedece'beceeecs «800 
In Portage county.........1e set. e006. 20,000 
D000 dOssecceeeceedeceteceees. 8,000 
D006 + dOseeecceceeeD eset ecee ees 6,000 
Tn Stark county........50.De ee". cee eee 4 OO 
tr -e ees Tes ete ee eee 6,000 
In Cogek fond Portage counties: 
ota USER. -+ - 3, 1 lot of Cant see. 
died A sates thoes 2-0 000 Ise cocgdtoe nn aie 
ich wil! bo sold in any quantity to suit purc ; ir pri 
ces, with others, the particule: of which are oot ~ oS Pe _ 
JAMES HOUGHTON, Agent. 
; _ Clevela.d City Store. 
XP Persons who are desirous of disposing of their trees through 
my agency. are requested to forward particulars as early as - 
ble, and business will be transacted on liberal terms, and on 
cies are solicited. Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 17-w3m-mit 














Election Notice. 
HERIFP'S Office, Monroe Coitnty, Rochester, 224 August, 1839. 
A general Election is to be held in the county of Monroe, on the 
4th, 5th, and 6th days of November next, at which will be chosen the 
officers mentioned in the notice from tho Secretary of State, of which 
a copy is annexed. DARIUS PERRIN. 
State or New York, 

Secretary's Office. Ausany, Aug. 15, 1830. 
To the Sheriff of the county of Monroe. : 

Sir--- Notice is hereby Dap you, that the term of service of Chan- 
cey J. Fox, a Senator for the eighth Senate District of this State, 
will expire on the last day of December next, and that a Senator is 
to be chews in that District, to which the county of which you are 
Sheriff belongs, at the General Election to be held on tho fourth, fifth 
and sixth days of November next. 

You will also take notice that a amendment to the Con- 
stitution is to be submitted to the people at the said Election, at which 
the Electors are to vote, for the election of Mayors by the People--- 
or against the Election of Mayors by the Peuple. 

At the same election, the ollowing officers are also to be chosen, 
viz: Three Members of Assembly, for saxi County. 


JOHN C. SPENCER. 
Secretary of State. 


Monroe Horticultural Garden and Narsery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y- 
HIS establishment now comprises over 20 acres, covered com- 
pactly with trees and plants in different stages of theirgrowth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit La 
of French, German, English and American varieties, consisting 0 
Apples, Pearse, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Noctarines, 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries. Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vine 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, Splend 
Pzonies, Double Duahlias, &c. &c. 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and ##- 
lect varieties, in good eendition. 

Orders respecttull ov n.ted. Trees and Plants, when ordered, are 
curefuily selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivcred oa 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. ‘ 

Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 





pa rT. 
Catalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 
hy calling at the office of the Genesee Parmer 
ASA ROWE. 


April 1, 1838, 
Fruit Trees for Sale. 


4 be subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public tha 
he has for sale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and ir 
oculated with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting: 
which he will sell on the most reasonable terms. - 

April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 

N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old ArrL® 
BEES. 








